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PREFACE. 

In compliance with numerous requests, the following letters are issued 
in a separate form. Being written chiefly for the young people, who, from 
the nature of their position, cannot be expected to have large pecuniary 
resources at command, not having had a sufficient length of time to ac- 
quire much wealth, we have resolved to publish a cheap ed tion. 

Our desire is that they should be read ; thinking from our own experi- 
ence, that the young people might be hel])ed both to appreciate the 
superior advantages they [>ossess as compared with their forefathers, and 
be prompted to greater activity on behalf of i»rogress in the future. 

The following letters extended over twice tlie length of time Ihat we 
expected they would do when we began to write them, though we 
curtailed them as much as possible, compatible with giving the reader 
something like a general view of the various matters dealt with. 

We are not conscious of having gone out of our way to deal Avith 
debatable matters, but have tried to avoid them as much as posrsible. 
One thing however is certain, that those who only read their own side 
deny themselves of some advantage which readin<i: both sides \vovv\d give. 
Were there no ditferenceof opinion amongst mankind, no one eov\U\\e.vxv\\ 
anything from his fellow-men, and all social intercourse auc\ y^'^^cj^^^^ N^^vaa 
be at an end. 
There is no need for anv apology on our part tor the •t^^^ -^^i 
ment ot our subject. The various letters were writte»> ^ 
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LETTER I. 
The Old Time Roads, Buildings, Furniture, &c. 

Pudsey at present the centre of a Parliamentary Division — Its general condition 
60 years ago — No order or taste in the bnildings — ^A view of the roads and side 
walks — Surface drains — Ash-middens and filth — Scanty conveniences — A peep 
into a house — A doctor's first medicine — Ovens — Sanded stone floors — The 
oaken •* Kist " — Corner cupboard — Delfcase — Mutual help — Borrowing and 
lending. 

Since Pudsey, by the late Reform Bills, has been made the Centre of a 
Parliamentary Division, and elected its first Member to represent it in the 
British House of Parliament, an old native is led to ponder on times far 
back in the past, and compare such with the present. 

Pudsey may not have made that rapid progress which some other places 
have done, owing to their more favoured situation, or other special advantages, 
yet, if some old inhabitant who had left the village 60 years ago, and never 
aeen or heard of it since, could revisit it to-day, he would be a sort of 
second ^{^ Yan Winkle. Or could the young men, who are natives of 
Pudsey^ be placed in the village at the period referred to, andbecompeWed. 
to make their ^^Y in it for twelve months, they v^ould be seveie^? P^^^-^^^d^ 
The ^Ppqqj^cb of the buildings, roads, and inhabitants ; tliQ, \vOTaea, ioo^^ 
^^ ^^essj ^^0 native habits and customs ; exnployment, spo:r\3^ ^^ P^^^^ 
timea ; A^^^y^^^tions, and unavoidable dmse ignorance ; wer^ such, tb.o\xgi^ 
1 ^ A ^^^^(^^ ^^ "^^ *^ *^® surrounding villa.^e3 at that tim^, a3 ^^ oix^ 

nW^^^^ a f^^*^^*" ^^^ of the actual state o^ -things. Yet, dxirittS^^^ ^^^'^ 5^^ 
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comparing the past with the present, that we are able to see the immense 
changes and improvements that have taken place. 

At that time there would only be about one-third of the present popula- 

[ tion, and the houses in most parts were scattered. There were no Local 
Boards, and persons built houses to suit their own personal whim or 
interest, regardless of taste, order, or sanitary considerations ; hence they 

I appeared as if they had sprung up from seeds dropped unawares, to be 
weeded out by coming generations, placed here and there as if by accident, 
approached by crooked /oZc?*, or courts, and narrow passages called ginnelsy 
etc., though a stranger had less difficulty in finding a person than might 
be supposed, as everyone knew nearly all the rest of the people. 

Let us, in our imagination, view the roads, etc., in those days. Many 
of them we find with irregular gradients, up hill and down hill, to the 
discomfort of man and beast. Other parts have narrow and dangerous 
places, and in wet weather, especially during a thaw^ the highways are 
almost impassable, and particularly so are those streets or lanes leading 
off from the main roads. Then the sidewalks, or causeways : we find some 
of them unflagged, and such as are have only a single flagstone in width ; 
in many parts much higher than the streets. They are very dangerous, 
especially on dark nights and in frost and snow, with unlighted streets ; 
but to obviate the difficulty somewhat, many are carrying lanterns in 
their hands, with a candle inside, to see their way and avoid a collision. 
This reminds us of the complaints made by some at the present day of 
the tendency to Socialism there is in our legislation. Now lighting the 
streets with gas is socialistic, but few will deny that it has a great advan- 
tage over the old lantern system, which left everyone at his own option, 
whether he provided for himself that sorry flicker of a light, or walked 
and plodded his way on dangerous roads in midnight darkness. Whatever 
good can be done better by united action than by isolated individual effort 
is a public benefit. 

But let us pursue our course of inspection, and we see on the surface 
slops and other refuse which have come from the dwellings, and heaps of 
ashmiddenSj and other filth, exposed to the gaze of every passer by. 
Many of the houses have no outside conveniences, and the occupants are at 
the mercv of those who have ; whilst many of those owned by others are 
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shovelling to find their piles. It frequently happens that some neighbour 
whose coal "heap" or pile is either used up, or getting low, helps 
himself or herself from others which are often in close proximity. This 
is not mere jealousy or suspicion, because the coal had been put in a 
definite form to be sworn to, on a certain night, and on the following 
morning the pile was found to be disarranged, and remarkably less in bulk. 
Few persons can afford to keep much coal by them, and many fetch from 
retailers a hundredweight at a time in a wheelbarrow. Others buy a bag 
from off the top of cartloads, while many order what they call a " Mule- 
load,** which is a sack-full fetched on a donkey's back. There are persons 
who keep a drove of these donkeys, which they drive daily down Schole- 
brook Lane to the Tong side of the BecJc to Holme and other places for 
coals. It would touch the feelings of any right-minded person to see the 
animals struggling under their loads up the steep hills. Some have their 
backs in a most horrible state from wounds made by the coal, whilst others 
have sores on their legs, caused by the bites of dogs kei)t to drive them 
along. Then it is quite common to see the poor animals fall down under 
their load, and in wet weather the roads are such that their feet stick in 
the clay and mud, so that stumbling and tumbling is a constant occurrence. 
Those who get a cartload of coal at a time seldom know what weight they 
get. Some of the " ooal-leaders," as they are called, have carts made 
small to make a little load appear a big one. Others have bags of coal on 
the top, which they sell to customers on the road, and, it is said, do not 
deduct them where they deliver the rest, though all are weighed together 
at the pit. Some bring cartloads of coal from Bierley and Dudley Hill, 
and hawk them from door to door, and the purchasers are not always the 
poorest of the inhabitants ; many persons who are known to be in good 
circumstances buy their coal in these various ways. 

Lighting the fire is no easy matter, for there are no Lucifer Matches ; 
hence those who can afford the fuel, use means to prevent it going out. 
They " rake " the fire, as it is called, by covering it at bed-time with 
small coal and cinders, and make it compact, so that it may burn till 
morning. When it is not kept in, there is serious trouble sometimes in 
lighting it. If the chimney does not draw well, at an outside place 
away from other dwellings, much time is wasted ; for, after striking fire j 

from flint, etc., so as to light paper and a candle, persons may be seen -'vJ^lV^ 
blowing with their mouths or fanninsr with a board to liffht the chi])s. till 
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people spend half their time in fetching water, for many have to go more than 
half a mile for it, and have sore heads and blistered hands with kits and cans. 
Sometimes may be seen 20 or 30 vessels waiting by the side of the well 
to take their turn as the water springs, and strong conscienceless men and 
women cheat the weaker out of their turns. The water carried so far, too, 
is often muddy, and has to stand to let the sediment settle before being 
used ; and how people manage to live and maintain even moderate health 
is a mystery, but nature must have a deal of elasticity in her to bear such 
stress and violation of her laws. During rain scores of bowls, tubs, etc., 
may be seen under the eaves catching the droppings to wash the clothes ! 
There are few spouts, so that one is soon wet through in passing under the 
eave-drops on entering a house. 

What we have said about the difficulties of procuring water sixty years 
ago in Pudsey comes far ahoi*t of conveying a full idea of the sad state of 
things then existing. Both brewing and washing days were frequently 
put off for the want of water, while, on the other hand, if no rain had 
fallen for some time, people would wash their clothes before the regular 
time, lest the springs should fail ; or if a good shower of rain came, they 
would rush out and put their tubs and bowls, etc., under the eave-drops to 
catch them, and would wash a day or two sooner, whilst the water caught 
was sweet and fresh. 

LETTER III. 
Baking, Brewing, Dress, Food, &c. 

Planning for Washing — Brewing beer called "drink " — Food — Flour dear, and 
why — Flesh meat a luxury — *' Havver cake" and the "Bakstone" — Borrowing 
and lending yeast — Brewing utensils — Drink in every house — All welcome to " a 
sup o' drink" — The parson and cobbler drink it — Thought to possess more 
strength than any other article. 

There is not very much to say about people's dress at this time. It is 
mostly made of plain home-spun material, and any ol)server will soon find 
that fashions and styles last a long time. Many of the women have bed- 
gown dresses, and bib dresses, white caps, made of muslin, linen or 
cambric. The screeds are largely fluted with what they call a " tallying 
iron " (probably meaning Italian iron), after being washed and starched. 

These caps look neat when "well got up," as they call it, and some womwi 
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as a luxury and fitter for the rich than for them. Some console themselves 
by saying that " bread and water are all that are promised, and the more 
people suffer in this world the more they will enjoy in the next." Oat- 
cake, brown bread, porridge pudding, skimmed milk, potatoes, and home- 
brewed beer, which they always call " drink,** are the principal articles of 
food. Tea, coffee, and sugar are dear, butter is not much used, and treacle 
even is deemed a luxury ! Most of the women and many girls can bake 
this oatcake, called " hawer cake " or bread. It is baked on a " bakstone " 
(bakestone) built in bricks. Some have double bakstones on which two 
cakes can be baked at the same time. On these sometimes the neighbours 
bake in turns, taking their meal tubs and coal to heat the bakstone. 
In almost every house may be seen a creel consisting of cords attached to 
the joists over the hearth, on which the oatcake is hung to harden ; also 
cakes made of wheaten flour, called *' bread meal," are put on this creel for 
the same purpose, and they soon get so hard as to require good teeth, 
which happily the people as a rule possess. There is much art in baking 
this oatcake, some can always make it fine, thin, and crisp, while others 
make it thick and flinty. If a young woman can bake oatcake and brew 
well, it is thought she will make a good wife ; but if she can do neither 
she is looked down upon as being very defective. 

Brewing home-brewed beer, or " drink," is a great institution, and most 
women can do it, though they vary much in their efficiency and reputation. 
It requires an important plant, consisting of a variety of utensils, to brew. 
A vessel to boil the water in, a mash tub, brewing tub, hop terns and 
briggs, besides a funnel, barrels or *' drink-pots," which cost too much for 
every poor family to have them all ; hence few persons own a complete 
plant, so there is a deal of socialism or co-operation in connection with it 
in most neighbourhoods, some owning part, andjothers part, each having 
their brewing days to suit the convenience of the rest, and one can scarcely 
go into a neighbourhood without seeing these articles carried from one 
bouse to another. Malt and hops are sold at certain shops, where a small 
mill is kept, in which the buyer of malt grinds it. As we have hinted, 
women differ much in their ability to brew good drink. Some put the 
water too hot on the malt in mashing it, or they may " set it on " — that is, 
put the yeast into the liquor when too cold or too hot \ they may " ding 
in " — that is, take from the top the first crop of yeast and stii^iife§t|Jb9'gaiiiOOQlC 
— at an improi)er time ; or they may not "tun it," that is, ])ut it into 
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sugared, and mm put in. People have no idea a person's health would be 
safe without it, and some Methodist class-leaders say they could not lead 
their classes without getting a " mugpot" of drink. It is taken for "fore- 
noon drinkings," and as a substitute for tea at four in the afternoon; pro- 
bably this is the reason whj teas are called "drin kings" in Pudsey. One 
thing is certain, that this drink is supposed to contain more strength and 
nourishment than any other article, and fathers tell their children to "open 
their shoulders, and let it go down." 

LETTER IV. 
Courtship and Loye-Making. 

The villagers' knowledge of each other — Few means of meeting outsiders — 
Dangerous courting lasses in other villages — No love-letters, cheap trips, or 
galas — Leeds and Bradford fairs — Giving up courting in despair — Mock court- 
ship for a purpose — Pudsey tide — A famine before and after — Abusing Pudsey 
people's hospitality — Shabby to leave home at Tide-time — How and where the 
Tide is held — The market for sweethearts — A " Tiding " a " God's-penny " — 
Lads and lasses at the alehouse — Village gossip — " Hearkening courters '* — 
** Pitchering Brass " — Calling persons out of their names — Courting by proxy. 

In those days, as we have said, nearly all the people of Pudsey know 
each other, unlike the inhabitants living in large towns and cities where 
the people are thrown together from different parts of the country, 
strangers to each other, many of them not knowing their next door neiL:h- 
bours. Nearly all the young lads and lasses of Pudsey know each other 
by sight if not by name, though mostly by the latter, more especially is it 
so in one's immediate neighbourhood, as an up-towner or down-towner . 
hence in choosing a wife there is no need to make much inquiry of any 
one respecting each other, as every character is very well known, — though 
of course, everyone has not the same good or bad opinion of everyone else, 
for they differ as to what constitutes a good character, just as they differ 
as to what is a beautiful face. Courtship, therefore, in this state of things, 
does not consist so much in making each other's acquaintance, as in keeping 
each other comi)any as companions. This choosing of life partners is 
mostly confined to the same neighbourhood,as up- to wners and down-towners. 
I There is no such thing as writing love letters ! It is as well it is so : 
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sexes may meet and fonn acquaintance with each other whose places of 
residence are far apart. No galas nor balls where the labouring classes 
meet and make new friends, joining in couples in polkas, quadrilles, or in 
waltzing, and which might result sometimes in unions for life. Nearly all 
journeys are made on foot, and walking out is deemed a luxury. The 
people are hedged round in their own and the few neighbouring villages, i 
where it is customary to visit the annual feasts, or maybe Leeds or Brad- / 
ford fairs, or to the last great show at Bradford, called " Bishop Blaize," 
where many young couples went from the surrounding villages. But the 
people so seldom leave Iheir homes, or their own immediate localities, / 
that narrow prejudices are fostered, and if one man goes from one part , 
of the village to another to win a girl and make her his wife, he is looked ; 
upon as an interloper by the young men there, and as a poacher on their 
preserves, and is often badly treated. Many have to give up in despair, 
after being covered with mud, and suffering much bodily harm ; while 
some persist, and brave all danger, and win a wife ; and in other cases it 
may be that though they have failed in their suit, they have been the 
means of stimulating some young man in the girFs locality, whose mind 
was previously undecided, to come forward and make the girl his wife, 
having had his jealousy roused by the attention paid to her by the out- 
sider. We have heard of cases where a kind of understood engagement 
had existed for years, but where the attachment of the male lover was not 
ardent, where a man from the neighbouring locality, friendly to the girl, 
has attempted a mock courtship and succeeded in warming the affections 
of the old lover, which has speedily ended in a wedding. If a young i 
man ventures as far as Tong, or some other neighbouring village, in \ 
search of a wife, as sometimes happens, those in his own village, especially ' 
the women, are up in arms against such cosmopolitanism ; they tell him 
he might have got as good a girl, aye, and a good deal better, at hoiu^^ 
^e is told that be is nearly certain to "rue the day," and "make ^ 
bad bargain/' while the friends of the girl are saying the saTwe abou\, t,\x^^\^ 
Pudsey j^ ^^ ^jj^^ t%vo are tormented both at home and abto^"^- 

^udsejr/g^^/j -a ^i-eattime for bringing people toget\iet> ^^^^^^^^VV^ 
courters^ a^ ^el^as for- xnaking love matches, and deciding m^^^^ "^^^ "^^^-^w^ ^ 
not ^een^^^ todec£<i« during the year. But feasts in t\xo^^^^^^ ^^>^-« 
•7^^ bei^ lied uracil. They were real feasts. T.et us picture to ox: 
selves T=^, ,■ ^ ^ mt r.t^ ob'^tatits * -ti, ^ 

^cisev feast rx&SLirly 60 vears ago. There are few inU^^^'"^ , ^ ^ 
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toot one in a hundred ever did,or ever will,see the ocean. Besides scarcely 
■any one could think of learing the feast to go away. No, they all stay 
fat home. They have no objection to having a little off, but it must not 
be at feast time, for, even if they asked no one, who knows who might 
*' pop in,'' as they call it, and how selfish it would look, just as if they 
had gone off at "tide time" on purpose, lest some relation or friend 
should drop in and have a " bit of beef." This would not be like Pudsey 
folks, hence most of them invite and expect visitors at feast time. Besides 
many of them actually owe some beef, for have they not been to several 
feasts even during this same year, and were well treated? And how 
shabby it would be to leave home and "lock up," as they say, when those 
whose houses they had visited would be coming expecting the same hos- 
pitality they had shown. Then this may be the only time during the 
year when many of them see each other, or at least when they can enter- 
tain tbem proi)erly, for they are never so well prepared to offer them 
such lots of nice things as at feast tim6, because however scanty their fare 
may be at other times nearly everyone contrives by " hook or crook " to 
. have a variety of good things for the feast. So what with the people 
staying at home, and so many outsiders coming into the village, there is a 
busy Pudsey "tide." We may add, while on this subject, that both 
visiting feasts and making preparations for them are carried to great 
excess. Many unreasonable and greedy persons, having but the slightest 
acquaintance with some Pudsey man or woman, come on the feast Sun- 
day merely to gormandise, and maybe they bring others with them who 
are complete strangers to the host, and thus take undue advantage of the 
well-known hospitality of Pudsey folk. We have known cases where poor 
families have been literally eaten up on the Sunday by an influx of un- 
expected, and no doubt unwelcome, visitors, and had to fare badly them- 
selves the remainder of the feast week. Many families are very foolish ; 
they not only save up maybe for months for the feast, but get into debt 
as well for it, and some have bought more beef than they needed because 
it came easy, for their practice or custom is to get new and pay for old, 
always a year behindhand as regards payment. Of course the butcher 
secures them as customers for the year. There is much meaning in the 
saying that there is a " famine before and after a feast," for many suffer^ 
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obligation to him ; it is a proof that they are making love to each other 
if not actually engaged. But if she consents to go with him to the public- 
house, where there are a variety of attractions, mingled, we are sorry to 
say, with much drunkenness, it is considered a double proof that they are 
both in earnest and mean business. 

The public houses at feast times are places of great resort for the 
people, and during the Monday and Tuesday, and even on Sunday even- 
ing, almost every one is crowded with young couples, and so far as the young 
men are concerned, seldom do we hear any complaint made about them 
getting drunk at feast time. Many married couples are seen there also, 
who seldom go at any other time. Sometimes the country dance is 
indulged in, though performed rather clumsily; single step is most common, 
or what is called a reel, danced by threes. Late in the evening they leave 
for home, walking together in couples. Those who are together for the 
first time are very shy of the public gaze, and as everyone knows every- 
body else, there are lots of people, both old and young, watching to see 
new pairs for the morrow's news and gossip. But one thing is in the lads' 
and lasses' favour ; as before stated, there is no gas, no street lamps, and 
f very little light shown from the dwellings, so unless it is a clear moon- 
1 light night, they are somewhat protected, and avoid much of the vulgar 
• intrusion of these busybodies. There is one great drawl^ack however; 
rude and insolent boys, and others too old to be called such, hide in secret 
; places, and listen to what the young couples may say, and then noise it 
I abroad the next day throughout the neighbourhood. This practice is a 
kind of profession with some, and is called " barkening courters," and 
frequently these people are not content with telling what they heard, but 
make many cruel additions, so that what is said in secret, and maybe in 
a whisper, is proclaimed as from the house top. A Pudsey tide, or feast, in 
these days is an important occasion, and looked forward to by scores 
of young men and young women as one which will probably decide their 
fortunes for life. It is a kind of love market, where if there is a brisk 
demand for the lasses, the lads from fear of losing their chances some- 
times seize their prizes. While on the other hand, should the market be 
rather slack for them, some girls consent to go with a young man who for 
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A custom very prevalent is for parties to " pitcher " courters. They go 
to them when standing together, and tell them that they want the 
" pitchering brass," holding a pitcher or jug, and if not paid they have no 
rest, but are constantly annoyed, and maybe sodded in the dark, or water I 

thrown onto them, and perhaps cruelly beaten, etc. But if they pay their ' 

"pitchering" they are protected ever after. Should they pay it, the 
money is spent in drinks of s(5me kind. i 

Then what gossip there is, especially among the women folks, when wed- 
dings are to come off! Some say they don't know what Sally can see in Jack, 
or Nanny in Ben, or Bet in Bob. There's mostly two sides, and sometimes 
more ; for others, friendly to the lads, think both Jack, Ben, and Bob, are 
as good as Sally, Nanny, and Bet ; others think they are better ; while 
others think they are very well matched. You may think it strange that 
nearly all in the village have a name very different to the one given them 
by their godfathers and godmothers when christened. Speaking of the 

male sex, 

It's Bill, and Jack, and Ned, 

And Dobs, and Doze, and Fred, 

And Dawd, and Dont, and Ike, 

With Ben, and Tom, and Mike. 

Sometimes the last is Mick, 

And then there's Dan and Dick, 

With Bob, Math, Abe, and Jim, 

And Kit, Jer, Sam, and Tim. ' 



While with the women folks, 
It's I 
Or Peggy, ancf Matty, and Bet, 



It's Susy, Ailsy, and Tet, 
Or Peggy, and Mattv, an( 
There's Milly, and Becca, and Dolly, 



And Meacy, as well as Polly. 
There's Pally, or some say Ma 
And Hetta, Jenny, and Sally, 



There's Pally, or some say Mally, 
And Hetta, Jenny, and Sally, 
There's Bessy or Bess, Sue, and Faji, 



Tnere s J5es8y or uess, sue, t 
With Liddy, Nanny or Nan. 

It may seem strange that parents after being at so much trouble, as 
some of them are at times, to find names for their children before christen- 
ing them, should start directly they leave the church to call them soia^« 
thing else, for, as a rule, children are called by others what they a.r^^ 
caUed at home. 

Married women with all their little gossip are very us^iu^*^"^ ?.^^^^>^^ 
the lads s^^ i^^g to^^ther. They plead their cause aad \v^^V ^^^^ V^^ 
overcotixe ^^^^ j^;^oixifcies. They have a larger experietiC^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
youn^ f^jj^^^ ^dp^rf^rm both for them and society at large ^^^^ ''^}^,^'^- 
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women, and even the old women do a large amount of work of this sort 

sometimes, for we know cases where matters of courtship have been made 

smooth and agreeable by the wise and shrewd diplomacy of some old 

woman. 

LETTER V. 

Old Time Weddings. 

Love-making not confined to the feast-time — Old time lanes and fields — Going 
to Tong Church and Fulneck Chapel under false pretences — Pudsey on a certain 
day — All astir — Two weddings — Walking to Calverley Church — Gossip and 
Bridescake — Following the Weddings — *• Chalking up a Shot " — Throwing away 
money for luck — ** Sodding the Weddingers " — The ** Enbrass " — ^A Riding 
Wedding — The dowry, and wedding presents. 

Before making a few remarks on old time weddings at Pudsey, we wish 
it to be understood that what has been said on courtship and love-making 
at feast time, was not intended to produce the impression that they were 
confined to this great annual holiday, but that it was one of the most 
important occasions for that kind of business ; though the interchange of 
soft words, tender endearments, and caresses between the lads and lasses 
of Pudsey (more or less) took place all the year round. At the time of 
which we are speaking, nearly sixty years ago, the village and its neigh- 
bourhood was more favourable for love-making than it is to-day, for there 
were no cheap day trips by railway to the seaside, and other places, or 
galas for dancing and promenading, short Saturdays or Bank-holidays, 
the village streets or lanes were more secluded, and larks could be seen 
soaring o'er one^s head, trilling their joyous songs in any part of the 
village over fields close by. The fields with their footpaths then were 
worth calling fields, more hedgerows and fewer stone fences, and the 
woods adjoining were real ones, and not poor imitations as now, and even 
in the centre of the village was a nice little sylvan shade called Crawshaw 
Wood. There were pleasant secluded walks in every part, through fields 
and woods, or besides the running brooks and murmuring becks, where 
young women might be seen in groups, and a cluster of as many young 
men might be seen following in their track, flinging their harmless jokes 
at each other, and often whispering words of entreatment and admiration. 
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father's house, rum possit, etc., which is customary, and have each fetched 
their lover or partner from her father's house. The crowd gets impatient, 
for it is late in the forenoon, and they have to walk to Calverley Church 
and cannot be married after tw^elve o'clock at noon. There is a move — they 
leave the house at last, and form in couples, each lad with a lass holding 
by his arm ; the second wedding is in view, all is excitement ; the crow^ds 
gather round for bridecake, which is handed to friends or scattered 
amongst the crowd; some of the bystanders make remarks to theweddingers, 
and get replies ; the brides are told to hold up their '^heeads" and keep 
their spirits up, and the bridegrooms are told by the married they are 
going to the land of '* Uz," meaning the married land or state. 

Now this is a "walking wedding," as it is called, and means simply 
what they call it ; they walk, as nearly all do at this time, in couples to 
Calverley and back. But why to Calverley ? Because the Vicar has the 
monopoly of all the weddings in the parish. Dissenting ministers in the 
eye of the law and the State Church are quacks, and persons would be 
living in a state of adultery or fornication if the wedding ceremony was 
performed by them. But see what a large number of men in blue smocks 
are following the two weddings ! It is customary for lots to walk after 
weddings to the publichouse near Calverley Church, for there's mostly a 
chance of getting ale, etc., to be paid for by the wedding parties, and 
being two weddings to-day there will be a chance of getting more ; 
these kind of *'camp followers " often manage to chalk u[) a good shot or 
score^ before the marriage ceremony is over. After the weddingers emerge 
from the Church, they throw a sum of money over their hiads amongst a 
crowd of men, women, and boys, not to do which would be unlucky 
They are not supposed to know the exact sum, and the peo[)le rush to get 
a good share of the scramble. The drunkenness at these weddings is 
very bad sometimes. And few even of the most pious men are heard to 
make comi>laints. After being at the alehouse near the Church and fre- 
quently urged by the young women to leave for home, they form in couples, 
and the custom is to throw sods at them. Some in the village (Pudsey) 
may be seen with piles of sods waiting for the return of the weddingers. 
Sods at that time could be got in almost any of the street-^, and if not 
there was always a field not far ofl"; and 
done to lasses' dresses, and men covert 
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red with nuid in wet weather, and 
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may be seen riding alone, for there are a few who can ride a horse well at 
this time. We oui<ht to have said that all the young men at the walking 
weddings tie round their hats various coloured ribbons, and very little is 
thought of a wedding if there is a poor show of ribbons on the hats ; such 
are called shabby. 

What a difference there is with regard to a working man's wedding in 
Pudsey, at the time referred to, and one in a large town ! No one notices the 
latter, because so common, and besides the people are not known as in a 
small village where all know each other. Pudsey, as it increases in popula- 
tion, will make it impossible for its inhabitants to know each other, 
and their private circumstances as well as when the people were few. 
There is one important matter we had forgot, viz., the " dowry " which it 
is common for a working man to get with his wife, and which is mostly a 
rolling-pin, baking-spittle, pin-cushion, and sometimes a family Bible, 
rather expensive in those days ; or it might be a few pots, bowls, or stool 
chair, corner cupboard, or some other useful article, and it is considered a 
famous aff'air if her " dowry " should be a "kist" or bedstead. Wedding 
presents (if any) consist of small, but useful, articles, and what more can 
be expected from a people possessing such scanty means as the bulk of 
them did sixty years ago 1 



LETTER VI. 
What is the Chief Employment? 

Weaving cotton on hand-looms — Power-looms supersede them — Making of 
woollen cloths — Hand-looms — Jennies, etc. — " Leadhouses" and wool dyeing — 
Drying wool and tentering pieces out of doors—'* Moiting " wool by hand— 
" Lecking pieces " — Clothmakers going to Leeds market— Their talk at the Inns 
on the road—** Wetting Bobbins " with a *' sahker "—Revolution caused by the 
" Bobbin sinker " — Hand-loom weaving has its drawbacks. 

Our purpose is not to give a particular and minute account of the chief 
employment of the people of Pudsey, which is well-known to have been 
the making of woollen cloths. We have no intention of noticing step by 
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sons when the cloth was broader weaving" on one loom. Thcj also telj 
ns of seeing carding done by hand, and the yarn beinc: spnn a single 
thread at a t^me on a spinning wheel. There are spinning jennies now, 
one with 50 spindles is considered a great affair ; there are many 38 
spindles, and we hare spun on one of that count for days together 
nearly twenty years after the time we are speaking of. Nearly sixty 
years ago, some of the people walked to Bramley, Armley, Farnley* 
and Wortley, backwards and forwards, every da-y, to weave or sfjin*, 
others work at manufacturers' houses in the village ; while others have 
looms in the chambers over where tbey live, and get work from makers 
in slubbing coppings from the slubbers at the mills, which they draw 
out on the jennies into warp and weft, and weave into cloth on their 
hand-looms. 

The cloUimakers are a hardworking resolute sort of folks, and we 
have heard one tell how he had fetched a pack of wool on his back 
from Halifax, and " litted," that is, dyed, it the same day, and that it 
was not uncommon for persons to do it. Places for dyeing, called lead- 
houses, are to be seen throughout the village, and many woollen manu- 
facturers have one on their own premises. The wool is mostly dried 
out of doors, as are cloths, on tenters. V/hen the spinning jennies 
were first introduced you should have been there and seen and heard tlie 
people, or some of them — the more conservative sort of folks who 
always dread a change. They are lamenting and downcast ; " England 
is ruined, one man will do the work of ton, and get very little more for 
it," they say, and that there will not be half work for the i>eople in the 
future. At first all yarns wer3 spun into coppings, the weft about 
half the twist of the warp, and the former is still wound on to bobbins 
on the one spindled wheel ready for the weaver's shuttle, and we have 
seen the winders, who are mostly women, girls, and boys, with the 
blood dropping off their fingers, caused by the friction of the yarn in 
winding these bobbins. In a while, we see a great change. Wires are 
put round the jenny spindles to hold the bobbins by the staples, and 
prevent them being loose, and to make them go round with the spindle, 
and thus supersede the winding on the bobbin wheel. Then we hear 
another general outcry made — that what with one thing and 
another, there is going to be nothing to do for people soon but to 
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one from starvation, is one of the most humiliating sights one can 
imagine, and we have known persons whose greatest ambition was to be a 
woollen manufacturer in order to be able to employ himself and his family, so 
as to be saved from the degradation of asking others not only his equals, 
but in many cases far below him in everything that constitutes good 
character, to allow him to live. Many of these old time clothiers are men 
of this sort, and only make sufficient to employ themselves and families. 
Some have a few outside looms, but there are few large manufacturers ; 
and many now with the great productive powers they possess — the 
result of the many improvements in machinery during even the last 
thirty years — are able to make as much profit from their large production 
or turnover in almost any year as our old manufacturers would have made 
ij the cost of all they manufactured had been profit ! 

Before concluding this letter we will refer to a matter which some may 
think of small importance, but it is in reality a most momentous one, 
trivial as some may think it, involving on a small scale quite a revolution 
in connection with the business of a hand-loom weaver, viz., that of 

"WETTING BOBBINS." 
The loose fibres of the weft prevented it coming off the bobbin in going 
across the warp, except it was wet with water, which was also necessary 
to enable the weaver to " get his weft in," by making the shots, called 
" shoits," lay close to each other to make a firm cloth. Each bobbin of 
weft had to be thoroughly soaked in water; after which a number of 
them were piled on each other in what was called a " sii)er," to drain the 
bulk of the water out. This siper was made in the form of a V. The 
old mode of wetting bobbins was as follows : The weaver had a bowl or 
some other vessel of water under the siper, into which he put his 
bobbins, and taking one at a time he held it under the water with his 
left hand, having in his right hand a wooden tube called a '* bobbin 
sahker," meaning sucker, to which he applied his mouth, i)lacing the 
lower end of the tube close against the weft on the bobbin under water, 
and then sucked or withdrew the air, so as to cause the water to thoroughly 
soak the weft ; but if from any mismanasjement the tube was not ])laced 
properly on the bobbin, the dirty water would rush into the weaver's 
mouth, which was a common occurrence, and what made thfeittmdjIqggii^OOQlC 
vated calamity was that sometimes very disagreeable ingredients were in 
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LETTER VII. 
The Trials and DiflSculties of Hand-Loom Weavers. 

Cloth-makers become numerous — Panics and bad-times— Small manufacturers 
— Few weavers and spinners have constant work — Seeking work — Bad customs 
'• Odd jobbing" or working for nothing — Waiting for slubbing — Sizing, and 
•' Laking for druft " — Putting webs out to dry — Seeking gears — Power-looms 
dreaded — Effects of machinery — *♦ Open-band and cross-band " — Difficulty in 
making cloths alike. 

From the time of which we have been speaking, the population of 
Pudsey continued to increase, and small woollen manufacturers became 
more numerous, when a different class of goods began to be made in 
a greater variety, but much less durable in wearing, iiner spun, and 
woven in finer gears and slays. Amongst all the changes, or mixed up 
with them, both in the old and new state of things, there were bad times, 
when the working classes were sorely tried and at their ** wits' end" to 
get sufficient porridge and bread. With all our present " depressed trade" 
we know comparatively nothing of what the peo})le experienced in what 
some foolishly call the " good old times." Were it within our present 
province, it would be easy to write a good-sized volume on the constantly 
recurring panics and bad times, such as when the manufacturers of Hud- 
dersfield told Parliament that thirteen thousand people in the fancy trade 
were working for twopence-halfpenny per day, and paying for the wear 
and tear of their looms out of it ! The suffering of the i)eople, not only 
in Pudsey, but in almost every part of the country, both in the various 
manufacturing and the agricultural districts, was beyond all adequate 
description during the first half of the i)resent century. 

But apart from these frequent times of acute suffering, this change \\\ 
the class of woollen goods made at Pudsey did not in tlie best of times 
make it an easy matter for the hand-loom weavers to get along ; they had 
many trials and difficulties to contend with. There were very few who 
could depend on constant work (even when trade wa.s not bad) from any 
of the manufacturers. Of course there were a few of the largest makers 
who were able to supply something like regular work, but such cases were 
rare. Few w^eavers knew when they got a piece to make for whom tliejv j 

would be spinning and weaving the next. digitized by VjOOglC 

The bad customs wc mav enumerate in connection with cloth makiuir 
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and spinners. Well, the weaver might have to wait for his size at the 
sizing boilers, and the size varied in strength, or if not, the webs varied in 
their taking or absorbing it, and it was common for weavers to ask advice 
from their neighbours, and sometimes a little Size Conference might be 
seen deliberating as to which size-pot would be safest to pull the web 
through ; while at other times if there was no suitable pot, or the web was 
very tender, the weaver would wring the size out of the web (after possing 
it) with his hands — rather tedious work, and requiring good judgment to 
do it all alike. This sizing business was an important affair, for on its 
being done properly or otherwise most serious results depended. If a 
web got a soft size, that is too little in it, the warp would chafe in the 
gears and slays, and flour was sometimes put on to make it work ; while 
if too hard-sized, water had to be spurted on to it behind the gears. 

After sizing the web, one of the most critical of all the processes is to 
put it out of doors to dry, for in a climate like ours the weather, especially 
at some seasons, is very fickle. A place is chosen, the web-sticks or 
stretchers are put out, and if frosty, a pick-axe is used to make holes in 
the ground for posts to hold the ends of the web, and a maul to drive 
them down. Sometimes might be seen a man and his wife ui3 to their 
knees in snow going out with a web to dry, she carrying the web-sticks 
and her husband the wet web. This reminds me of a lecturer coming up, 
we think it was, Swinnow ; a woman was carrying web-sticks, etc., which 
are not very easy for a woman to carry, and someone shouted out to him, 
" Hug 'er 'em, wi' tah." The stranger, a highly-educated man, wished to 
know the meaning of that expression, and was much amused when told it 
meant " carry them for her, wilt thou I" 

Well, in mnter time and when fine weather is scarce, webs get only 
partly dried, and have to be hung before the house or stove fire to finish ; 
but it is quite a common thing to see a number of weavers who say thoy 
are " laking for druft," that is, waiting for fine weather to dry their webs. 
Yes, " druft," as it was called, was a most momentous matter with the 
hand-loom weavers. The next thing was the sort of gear and slay he 
must have, and owing to the sets having begun to vary so much, it was 
seldom that the same set could be used many times in succession. Gears 



and slays were rather expensive for a weaver, and they had mostly to fi 
their own ; therefore there was much lending and borrowing of gears, 
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not sufficient tribulation in those days, we have only to say to such that 
had they been compelled to do what those weavers did their opinions 
would have been considerably modified. In addition to all this, what were 
called " outside makers" had considerable expense in the first outlay for 
looms, jennies, and bartrees, etc., such as shuttles, pickers, and all wear 
and tear, as well as rent for the loom, light and fuel in winter. Some of 
those outside makers, that is persons who had looms at home, and got 
slabbing to make up from the masters, had four looms, and it took the 
principal nearly all his time to do the " odd jobbing" for them, and we 
cannot wonder that a hand-loom weaver came to be called a " poverty 
knocker." It was no uncommon thiug, too, when the work was done for . 
the weavers to be unable to get paid for some time after, which often 
caused much disappointment, inconvenience, and suffering. As to the 
l)rices paid for weaving and spinning, some idea may be got from the 
fact that a certain class of goods was made called petershams, for which 
only twt*nty-one shillings — and in some cases only a pound — was paid, for 
fetching the slubbing from the mil), spinning it into warp and weft, 
warping the web, sizing, looming and weaving it into cloth — which, in 
many cases, took a man a fortnight to accomplish. Such was the 
condition of things when power-looms first began to be introduced, and 
while many were lamenting and complaining, we always said that things 
could not well be worse, and that there was one consolation — power- 
looms could not break the wool, nor seek work, nor scour, dye, fetch 
slubbing, warp lists, size and dry webs, seek gears or pay for them, "leek" 
pieces, and carry them ro the mill, tenter, " teem," or dew and cuttle 
them. We said we wished everything was done by power, or machinery, 
from buying, selling, and designing, to book-keeping, so that the people 
had nothing to do but read, think, write, study nature, sketch or draw, 
travel, and recreate themselves by some rational and innocent amusement, ; 
for that even then the masses of the people at that time could hardly help 
getting a better share in the distribution of wealth, as machinery could 
not eat and drink all it produced, nor could a few capitalists. We still 
believe tliere is some truth in this, if not strictly so, and that just in pro- 
l)t)rtiun as machinery is adoi)ted, though during the transition peophi^ 
whose lab(»ur is superseded will suffer mere or less, ultii^giteiyl bvt-kbiOOvK 
society b<? benefited, and irct a lari^^er share of needful thin.i^s, thou^^h it 
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After a while manufacturers had the slubbing for warp twisted one way 
and that for the weft the opposite, called " cross band" and " open band." 
It was a nice point to spin the exact amount for a web without having 
a little left or being a little short — for one spinner would spin yarn that 
would yield more length to the skein than another, and it was common to 
have a little warp left or to be a little short, and have to spin to make 
out from the weft slubbing and mix it among the other. This caused the 
weaver some trouble in tying threads up, when they broke, to use the 
proper kind of twist, which if not warped into the web properly showed 
itself, and was a defect. Both warp and weft were often left, and from 
fear of the consequences if carried back to the manufacturer men were 
under some temptation to sell it or make away with it, while some would save 
it till short, and use it when practicable. From all these various causes, and 
many more which might be enumerated, it will be seen that making cloths 
uniform was next to impossible, and where merchants weighed the pieces, 
as well as measured not only the lengths but the widths as well, manufac- 
turers at that day had much to contend with. 



LETTER VIII. 
Burling and Burlers. 

'♦Moity" wools— Burling cloths— Great losses sustained— What Burling is 
and who does it — Dark weather — A bad scour — A great institution — Burlers 
know all, and wore— Listen at a Burling-house door— Slubbers and their business 
— Ill usage and poor pay of piecers — Slubbers earn good wages, and most of 
them spend them — Condensers supersede slubbing — Prejudice against them — 
False prophecies — America ahead of England— Condensers hold their own, and 
slubbing dies out. 

Any remarks dealing with the manufacture of woollen cloths would be 
deficient if nothing was said about Burlers and Burling. Old manufac- 
turers know what an important branch or department this was from 50, 
down even to 30, years ago. Large numbers of women and girls were 
burlers of cloth. Australian and Cape wools were in course of time brought 
into general consumption, and these wools were in a bad condition com- 
pared with what they are today, though with the present means of 
destroying vegetable matter in wools, and of taking out the^d^^egt^^jJoOQlC 
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cost of nearly every bonnet, shawl, and dress. Then the burlers attend 
various churches or chapels, and sometimes in passing a few boards of 
burlers you would be apt to think there was either a concert or some 
religious service going on. They know all the last AVhitsuntide school 
tunes, and most of the old substantial ones, such as Luther's Hymn, etc. 
There is most exquisite harmony, and not a mere rehearsal, for they are 
singing daily. If these burlers had had a chance of a decent education, and 
had chosen to follow it up, the burling shed might have been a kind of college, 
for there was very little noise caused by their work ; so that they could 
converse freely, and did so. Unfortunately, there was much tittle-tattle 
to be lieard ; backbiting and slander were too common. A burling house 
was something like an epitome of the world, where th*^ most virtuous had 
some faults, and the worst had some redeeming qualities, But another 
distinct class were males, not females, — and w^ere called 

SLUBBERS. 

These drew out the cardings, and wound them onto coppings as slubbing, 

ready for the si)inners to spin on their jennies. Slubbers could earn 

about twice as much as the hand loom weavers could, but paid the little 

boys and girls who were piecers (rubbing the carding ends together) a 

very small pittance — only three shillings or three and sixpence for standing 

doing their work a whole week of sometimes ninety hours. Some of the 

slubbers behaved very badly to these young boys and girls, beating them 

most cruelly. In winter time fathers might be seen carrying their children 

on their ]>acks by five o'clock in the morning through deep snow to their 

work at the mills. Many with crooked legs might be seen — the result of 

standing fifteen, and sometimes sixteen, hours a day piecing. Though these 

slubbers could earn such good wages, yet as a class they were considered 

a drunken people, and somewhat extravagant in other respects. Probably 

working long hours tended to lure them to drink and excitement when 

not working, especially on Saturday nights and Sundays, as one extreme 

often produces another. Our remarks about the spare and scanty diet of 

the hand loom weavers will not ai)ply to this dass, except in cases where 

they Avasted their wages by want of frugality. If a young ^voman was 

courted by a slubber, she was looked upon as being fortunate. But the 

slubbers as a class were rather self-conceited. They thougJt^tiy^e^^A^OOQlC 

much sui)eri()r to hand loom weavers, and refused at times to sit and 
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bar, where they drank spirits^ or from a suj^xior tap of ales, Wd 
remember, however, it being a common remark, that if a shibWr toll *hori 
of funds towards the latter end of the week <^as many of thorn fivviaontly 
did), and wanted a loan till the wage day. he havl to go to a hand UxMn 
weaver for relief, — his fellow slubbers not being able to supply him. la 
course of time a terrible change took place for tho^ prouvl slubboi*s - a 
machine was introduced which made the system of slabbing on wh:\t was 
called the ** billy '• useless ; it was called 

THE CONDEXSEK, 

from which came continuous threads of something like slubbing. Most 
of those likely to notice our letters will know what a condous>or is ; it 
dispensed with the old carding machines and billies. 

The threads from the condenser were wound onto spools as they oamc 
from the machine, and were then removed to a frame in front oi a "luulo," 
where the threads were spun into warp and weft as required, U must 
be understood that long before condensers wore iuiroducod, spinning on 
the mule was common, which superseded the old spinning jenny (^slubbing 
being spun by the mules), so that very few jennies were in use, but botli the 
slubber and the jenny spinner were now dispensed with. Hispenjiing with 
slubbing and slubbers was not all that >vas etfectetl by ooudonsers. In 
this new process the fibres of the wool wire jilaced lengthwise, wliieli 
caused the thread to be much stronger. About forty years agi), whilst in 
America, we saw the condensers for the (irst time, and in the Unittul 
States we found them almost everywhere. Every woollen mannt'aolnrer 
of any note had them, and we only saw after much travelling one billy 
for slubbing, and that was where only custom work was done, thai is 
where farmers sent their wool to be made into such iabrii-s as Ihey wishod. 
Billies were confined to those out of the way places, mostly, we wove lo\d, 
on streams with water power and one set of machiiios. We nuu\».\ 
inquiries about the condensers as to where they came from, uw^^ "^"^'^'^'^ ^^^^^^ 
from Belgium and other countiies on the continent of l^^iUr(>]»v:i ; \>ul at tl\o 
time we arc referring to they were made in the States. On ^aw retun\ li, 
2i]ngland, we explained the condens2rs to manufacturers, aiul j^pi>Ue highly 
of them, but were laughed at and told that they might do for ^^^ ^^^^'^.i^,! GoOQIc 
where everything was in such a rude state, and where tluy ili d not no^U'i- o 
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a full thread was wanted, and not the fi]>re put lengthwise ; that condensing 
would spoil fine cloths, by making them hard ; that the cloth would have 
no elasticity, and would break like cotton goods, etc. We told them that 
French and Belgian goods were all condensed, and were being bought 
in the United States in preference to the English goods; they having a 
much higher finish and being ttclce or thrice as strong. After a long 
period, a few condensers were introduced into Pudsey for warps, and then 
those conservative manufacturers said : *' AVell, they may do for warps, 
but never for wefts." After a while, they were used for wefts, and then 
it was said : *' Well, they may do for all-wools, but never for short stuffs, 
such as mungo and shoddy." We were telling this recently to a first-rate 
scribbler and condenser, called an " overlooker." He laughed most 
heartily, and pointing to a blend before us which was being condensed, he 
asked : " How could this job be done at all without a condenser T and 
added : " There is not a bit of pure wool in it, and no man on earth 
could card this blend so as to make good yarn 1" On looking at the 
thread on the bobbin after it had been spun, we saw an even, smooth, 
and strong thread of weft."* 

This shows that the United States of America were long ahead of us in 
the i>rinciple of condensing. Of course, every slubber was certain that a 
conrlenser was an infamous inq)osition, and would never act or answer the 
])ur[)0se, and most heartily hoped it wouM prove so. There was a little 
difiiculty at first owing to the ignorance of those whose business it was to 
attend to them. If there are any old slubbers still living, they will never 
forget the era, or first introduction, of condensers, for they were glad to 
sit in the taproom or anywhere else after that, with hand loom weavers. 
The time for their humiliation had come, and it was |)itiful to see some of 
the slubbers — who for some time })ersisted in the assertion that 
condensers would soon all be " thrown out," and carding and slubbing 
re-adoi)tcd — hanging about in a sad condition. Their voices soon got 
considerably weaker; their faith in billies the same; and unheeded 
condensers went on and prospered. Carding and slubbing are now things 
of the past. Some of the slubbers were too proud to do anything but 
slub. Others learned to weave on the hand loom, and others did anything 
they cf)uld. ^Machinery, when first introduced, is a very >i;9itizttiHb^ifcitt©OQlC 
to those whose labour is thereby displaced. It is during the transition 
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duty on paper, and the small demand, causing tliem to be very high in price. 
Sunday schools were in their infancy, and there was considerable prejudice 
against them at first, especially if writing was taught. Many of the teachers 
were very unfit for their position, and knew less than some of their pupils, 
and were appointed as teachers because older than the rest. Besides, 
the great or prime object of Sunday schools with many was not so much 
to teach children to read, as to make the school a kind of nursery which 
should supply the church or chapel with adherents to its particular faith 
or creed, and thus replenish it by adding to the church membership. It was 
quite common for some of the little ones when they returned from Sunday 
school to talk to their parents about the many errors of the teachers ; but 
even that state of things was better than having no school. Very few 
attempted to teach writing in a Sunday school — that being looked upon 
as a desecration of the Sabbath. The aristocracy, who were the only 
lawmakers in this country, and who were thought to be far more wise 
than the common tradesmen and commercial classes, never made the least 
attempt to educate the i)eoi»le. On the contrary, they did all they could 
to discourage it, by taxing all the necessaries of life. A''ery little could 
be purchased with what was earned as wages, which were kept down by 
law, — for there are more ways of lowering wages than by directly reducing 
them, viz., by raising the price of what the working people purchase, 
which is called '* reducing their purchasing power." Long since the time 
of which we are speaking, it was said how dangerous it would be to 
educate the people, and if the meaning was that an educated and 
enlightened people would not submit to be taxed and mis-governed by a 
select class of men having no sympathy with the masses, then the self- 
appointed rulers were right in their fears, as after events proved ; but 
though dangerous to the aristocratic usurpation, it was favourable to the 
people's welfare. Not only was the people's food heavily taxed, which 
caused the poor to have plenty to do to get enough bread, but paper was 
taxed, and newspapers had a stamp duty of fourpence each to pay. There 
were no steel ])ens, only (juill pens, and very few knew how to make 
a good pen fi'om a quill. A very good sharp knife was required, which 
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forgotten. The high price of newspapers, and the fact that there were so 
few able to read them, made their circulation so small that the proprietors 
could not afford to have a large staff of reporters and correspondents in 
every part of the world (as some have now) to give something like a 
correct account of what took place. Hence the news was generally less 
reliable than now, especially such as came from the seat of war, where it 
had been purposely falsified to gain some special object for the time being. 
This was particularly the case in our dealings with the United States of 
America, not only long before the time of which we are speaking, but 
long after. 

There were no libraries for the people, who had no access even to 
the few books there were ; and the house that had a family Bible, hymn- 
book, prayer-book, or catechism, the Pilgrim's Progress, or News from the 
Invisible World, together with a sheet almanack nailed against the wall, 
was considered Avell furnished with literature. Others would be content 
with a sheet of Christmas hymns, sheet songs, and a number of the *' last 
dying words and confessions" of culprits hung at York ; or perhaps some 
little books on such matters as "Jack and his eleven Brothers," "Jack 
and the Beanstalk," ** Little Cock Bobin," tkc. A house that had a 
sampler done by one of the family framed and hung up, was considered a 
somewhat superior house for a working man — even if the needlework was 
not done to perfection. There was not as much waste paper thrown or 
blown about as we see now. No, waste paper meant something then, and 
was not as now — almost given away. 

One great institution relied upon very much in those days, was *' street 
news "- — men shouting or singing news through the village. As already 
mentioned, the hanging of a murderer, got up in a sensational way, and 
frequently written before the event took place, as facts proved, was a 
great attraction. The inhabitants would stand at their doors and listen, 
or crowd around the man with amazement. Much of the new^s, true and 
false, was circulated in this way. We remember the sensation caused by 
one of these street vendors of news when the railway between Manchester 
and Liverpool was opened. The man sang a rude rhyme through the 
village, and w^e remember still the words : — 

" Manchester and Liverpool they are two funny place^jnjtized by VjOOQI^^ 
Coaches are running every day without any horses," etc. 
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spite of all the compiled statistics of the defenders of voluntaryism to the 
contrary, and was forced upon the people. Hence Mr. Forster's Educa- 
tional Bill, which in spite of all its defects (and they are many) has 
already proved one of the greatest measures ever passed by the British 
Parliament, and what was proved impossible to accomplish by individual 
action, is now being done by the united effort of the nation. The people 
were powerless before, while the self-constituted legislators of old did 
not wish to do it. 

In concluding this article, we may add that there were some few boys 
and young men who by desperate and untiring efforts made considerable 
headway in general knowledge in spite of the almost insurmountable 
difficulties. If they could do that with everything against them, what 
might they have done had they ])ossessed the facilities young men and 
women are favoured w^ith to-day 1 We remember a few who, nearly fifty 
years ago, agreed to meet at five o'clock in the morning till six, to read 
and converse on grammar, history, geogra[)hy, and theology. They also 
met on certain nights during the week, and though they had not the best 
of books, made great progress. There was one great drawback at that 
time to a young man learning to speak the English language properly : 
he was often charged with *' wanting to talk fine," and wishing to appear 
above others, by those who had no taste for rising above the multitude. 
AVe were well acquainted with one boy who, sixty years ago, before ever 
he went to any school would find all the cai)ital letters in the Bible, 
and ask his mother what they were called, and in this way learnt the 
alphabet. He also learnt to read easy reading in this way, and the first 
time he went to the Sunday school he was advanced from the *' reading 
made easy " to the spelling book, and in a few weeks to the " New Testa- 
ment" class. He was not long before he was in the first, called the 
** Bible class," and in the absence of the regular teachers found himself 
acting as a subtitute — teaching boys twice his own age. Having a 
natural shyness, he did not like his ]>osition as teacher, and we have 
known him often do a very foolish thing when a word was being spelt, or 
one to be pronounced, viz., to give the wrong answer when he knew the 
right one, being ashamed to go to the top of the class above so naany 
boys older than himself. It should be kept in mind that the3^q]|'^(jr[9^p(^OOQlC 
progress was not all attributable to Sunday schools, f(»r during the week- 
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punishment inflicted both at day and Sunday schools that if inflicted now 
would get the attention of a policeman. One rather obstreperous boy in 
a Sunday school was once most cruelly treated. He was held, after being 
most unmercifully beaten, with his head downwards, by several of the 
male teachers, they standing on benches holding his feet upwards, all the 
scholars looking on to get the benefit. Then he was held by four teachers, 
each one having the boy by a hand or foot, face downwards for a long 
time. The scene now reminds one more of the old days of the Inquisition 
and tortures than a Sunday school. But we must stop, or we might write 
much more on the severe punishment at that day in schools. No wonder 
they should be looked u[»on as prison houses, and hated by those full of 
life and activity, for there was very little to make them attractive, or 
calculated to make children like to go to school. 

The case of the self-taught boy referred to before, shows what can be 
done by " self-help, " without which the best teachers and libraries are 
comparatively worthless. It would be foolish to expect all boys and girls 
having the same tastes and zenl for knowledge that he had, to stop up at 
nights after the fire was " raked," and the rest of the family had gone to 
bed, holding his book sometimes near the grate — his only light being what 
came from the few red cinders there, — or perhaps he might be favoured by 
the light of a candle — poring over books and problems. The famous 
William Cobbett accomplished great things under somewhat similar 
difliculties, though we do not meet with a Cobbett once in a century. If 
this Pudsey boy had been favoured with such opportunities as boys and 
young men possess to-day, with his relish for books and learning, it is 
reasonable to conclude that he would have made a far superior man to 
what it was possible for him to be, after being reared as he was. 

It is the duty of society to see that all its citizens are well educated ; 
not merely for the sake of the individual, but for the sake of the well- 
being of the social compact itself. For, lu.wever the general spread of 
knowledge may endanger the interests of a class, it tends to secure what 
is of far more importance — the welfare of the toiling millions of wealth 
producers. 
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sufferings of innocent people. King James the First wrote a book in its 
defence; the greatest judges, legislators, and scholars spoke and wrote 
most eloquently to prove it. Ultimately, however, by the persistent 
labours of men of more j)hilosophic minds, who dared to brave the obloquy, 
scorn, and hate of the times, being denounced as atheists and friends of 
the devil — by such men's influence the laws against supposed witches were 
abolished under (leorge the Second. But the people had become so 
infatuated with the belief, that much of the superstition survived the 
abolition of the penal enactments ; and long after that date most people still 
believed in witches and wizards, and pointed to the Bible for proof. Fifty 
and sixty years ago witches were not put to death, but a very general 
belief in witchcraft existed. 

This was not confined to Pudsey people, — it existed in other villages as 
well. But this fact does not make the former more free from the galling 
yoke of superstition which often disturbed their peace both by day and 
by night. If persons were very unfortunate, or had much sickness and 
death, some woman, known or unknown, was believed to have done it ; 
or else it was some man— a wizard — who had made a bargain with, or, as 
it was said, had sold himself to the devil, and had power over those 
he wished. On the other hand, there were ** wise men" and *' wise 

women'' who covdd tell such as were witched what to do, and how to 
punish t he witch or wizard, and break the spell or charm ; and it was 
quite common for such to go to them from Pudsey. One mode of kee[)ing 
witches out of a house was to nail a horse shoe behind the house door, 
which we have often seen. 

Such was the superstition at the time of which we speak, that the whole 
atmosphere was s:ipj)08ed to be full of good and bad spirits, on errands of 
mercy or of mischief ; the latter mission always preponderating — the evil 
spirits mostly prevailing over the good. 

Let us imagine ourselves in Pudsey as it was sixty, or even fifty, years 
ago, on a dark and stormy winter's night, sitting by some fireside, with or 
without the dim light of a candle ; a few neighbours — men, women, and 
children — sitting together. The children both dread and like to hear 
what are called " bogsi^ard tales." They ask the older people to t<?ll them 
BoniH tale they have heard bolore, or a new one. The pitch darkness 
outside, and the eomnarativu darkness within, and the houlin:' moanini' 
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boggards of one sort or other. 

One person we knew well,fifty-five years ago, was in the habit of seeing the 
" pad-foot " on almost any durk night, in all kinds of shapes, forms, and 
sizes, from a pack of wool, to a bull, bear, ass, calf, dog or rabbit. There 
was generally heard a rattling of chains, and in every form could be seen 
large eyes like tea saucers. If two persons were together, and one only 
could see and the other not, by taking hold of hands both saw it. This 
same young man got drunk at times, though in every other respect he was 
a decent, conscientious person, and very exceptional in his education, 
being agood reader, writer, and arithmetician for that time. As for drinking, 
it was not looked ui)on as being such an enormous crime then, especially 
in a young man. One dark night, as he came down Tyersal Lane, a 
woman walked beside him, having a white cap on, bound round with a 
black ribbon, and had on also a bedgown dress. He was convinced that 
it was his mother, who was a well-known Methodist at a time and place 
when being one meant much more than it does now ; but she had died 
when this young man was only a few weeks old. This made such an 
impression on his mind that though not sober then, he was by the time he 
got home. He joined the Methodists, and afterwards became a local 
preacher. This affair was looked upon, both by the young man himself 
and others^ not only as a direct interposition of Divine Providence, but as 
a proof of the existence of apparitions. There seems in this case to have 
been some utility in the superstition. 

If a dog was seen to bark looking up in the air, or to howl, it was a sure 
sign of speedy death, either of persons in the neighbourhood or some of 
their relations. 

There were local ghosts, and there were more cosmopolitan ghosts. All 
of tiiem had been seen or heard either by persons then living or by truth- 
ful persons who, though dead, had told their experience to others. 

There were several at Jumble's Well ; also at Green Top, where it was 
said a parlour had a flag stone stained with blood, and though the flag had 
been taken up and replaced, the blood stain struck out in the new one. 
It was said that once upon a time a horrid murder had been committed there, 
and this stain was to be a perpetual sign. There were ghosts at Greenside, 
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for any kind of man rather than a woman. Bad luck to take a light or 
allow one to be taken out during Christmas time. Bad luck to spill salt ; 
and so it was when that article cost so much owing to the heavy tax on it. 
One of the most important articles in the literature of that day was a 
** dream book " explaining their meaning, and giving interpretations. 
There was no end to people's infatuation on the subject of dreams. To 
dream of fruit out of season meant grief out of reason, etc. Young women 
who ate the first egg of a pullet before going to bed would dream of their 
future husbands ; and on Shrove Tuesday, called pancake day, young 
people would turn their pancake and run to the door to see their partners 
for life. Fortune telling was very common, and many still living can tell 
startling stories about what they were teld by fortune tellers, or planet 
rulers, as astrologers were called, who described their future husbands 
just as well as if they had known them. Persons are now liable to be 
prosecuted for following such a profession. 

If we consider the dense and widespread ignorance of the people in 
past times, together with the dark lampless streets and lanes, the very 
little light even in the houses, we may easily see what a flourishing time 
boggards would have ; for objects not clearly seen would assume all kinds 
of shapes, in accordance with persons' disordered imaginations. A little 
lime on a wall, the top of a wall being uneven, would be a ghost. To 
people sitting in darkness round a low fire, listening to the wind outside, 
the least noise would sound louder. A moaning wind would sound to 
some as it did to the person with a bad conscience mentioned in Miss 
Bronte's " Wuthering Heights," when it was heard to say in a most 
plaintive and suppliant tone, '' Let me in ; Let me in." 

We have known persons who were somewhat sceptical about ghosts and 
boggards detect some imposition, and find that a candle had been carried 
across the floor of a house, and had shone through the crevice of a window 
shutter, or door lockhole, and flitted to and fro in the street as the candle 
was moved, and this had been thought a genuine ghost. We have seen 
this effect produced frequently on a dark night. The fact is, people were 
generally too much afraid to examine and test the matter properly ; they 
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In a milder form and on a smaller scale it was what takes place 
amongst the uncivilised races, where various tribes are constantly attacking 
each other. If a person, especially a young man, went to reside from one 
part of a village to another, he was looked upon as a kind of foreigner or 
interloper, who had no right there. We have known persons both 
insulted and assaulted for a long time till they got initiated or naturalised. 
The new comer might be a spirited and courageous youth with plenty of 
pluck, and prepared to fight his way in self-defence ; if so, he was much 
sooner respected than if inoffensive, non-resistant, and submissive. We 
have already noticed the narrow local prejudice in the matter of courtship 
by lads and lasses living in different parts of the village. 

Pudsey has often been charged with pelting and otherwise insulting 
strangers, and the only fault we have to find is in the charge being made 
as if it applied to the people in recent times. At the time we are 
speaking of it was too common not only in Pudsey, but in most of the 
surrounding villages as well. 

Again, the people of Pudsey have often been called 

"PUDSEY BLACKS." 

But however true this may have been in times far back as regards character, 
when applicable to all populous villages, it has long since ceased to have 
any special application to Pudsey. Taking into account its population 
fifty or sixty years ago, even then it was no more rude and rough in its 
character than other places. No doubt it would have more rough charac- 
ters, but it had twice or thrice as many inhabitants as most other 
villages, and could afford to have more roughness, so to speak, and yet 
not have a larger percentage of it than its neighbours. Some hold that 
" Blacks " did not refer to their character, but to their blue smocks and 
coloured faces made by their labour. 

We have spoken of clanship in Pudsey itself, but every village at that 
day formed a clan against other villages. Whatever petty prejudices 
existed intrinsically, when villagers met each other at the various feasts 
or at other gatherings, the various Pudsey clans would combine against 
outsiders, and being, as a rule, larger in numbers, would generally be the 
victors, and therefore would be likely to get the reputation of being worse 
than others, and deserve the appellation of *Tudsey Blacks," which possibly 
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Pudsey to see it. These were professional pugilists, and fought more than 
two hours, till it was with difficulty that one could be distinguished from 
the other, so swollen, blackened, and disfigured were they. 

Then it wns common for young men to stand in groups at certain places 
and lane ends, or near stiles on footpaths, playing at pitch and toss, or 
talking of the next feast or holiday, or the frolics of the last ; singing some- 
times indelicate songs, whistling and dancing single step, jumping, boxing, 
or wrestling ; and, worse still, in making audible personal remarks about 
single or married women who might pass — conduct which to-day would 
send the perpetrator to prison. There were innocent sports, for pastime, 
such as playing at *' taws," in which some were noted players, peg top 
spinning, and knur and spell ; while the girls would skip with the rope, or 
play with the ball or shuttlecock. " Duck nop," or knob, was a great 
game with young men, but it was rather dangerous. A little stone was 
placed on a larger one. The business of one of the players was to put the 
little one on when knocked off by any of the other players, who threw 
stones at it. If any person was touched by the tender in fetching back 
his stone, he had to be the tender. But the little stone must always be 
on the big one when a person was touched, and he must always have the 
stone he threw in his hand when touched, or else have touched it. 

The Rugby Rules in playing football appear to us objectionable. But 
you should have seen football in Pudsey fifty or sixty years ago. Down- 
towners playing up-towners ; in wet weather, bad roads, and played through 
the village ; breaking windows, striking bystanders, the ball driven into 
houses ; and such " shinning," as they called kicking each other's legs. It 
was quite common to see these up and down towners kicking each other's 
shins when the ball was a hundred yards away. Of course, many received 
serious injuries. There were dancing matches for wagers, and publicans 
offered prizes for the best dancer of single step : there were many good 
dancers of single step in Pudsey and the villages adjoining. 

AVe have no right to look down with scorn on these old-time Pudsey 
folks. They were what their surroundings had made them. Most of 
those who could afford it went to the ale-house, and many, as now, went 
who could not afford it. But at that time there were only two places to 
go to in spending spare time away from one's own house — the church'^r^^^Tp 
chapel, and the alehouse ; the former were seldom open, while the latter O 
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Ultimately, we believe the sale of ale and spirits was given up, and the 
Inn kept on as one of the real older time sort for rational refreshments 
only. 

Keeping in mind all that has already been stated about the low state of 
education, — few schools, the bulk of them poor ones, few going to school 
at all, of course not many readers, and fewer still who could write ; news- 
papers scarce and dear, books the same ; no teetotal societies, and nearly 
all believing intoxicating drinks to be essential; no Mechanics' Institutes, or 
circulating libraries for the people — how then can we wonder if the people 
were not equal to those of our day in their manners and customs 1 

When Teetotalism first came up, the few who happened to be its first 
adherents and propagators were mostly persons of somewhat pale coun- 
tenance, and the great proof of health at that day was ruddy complexion and 
robustness. We really thought they were carrying the thing too far, and 
that their self-sacrifice was endangering their lives. Teetotal advocates 
at first had no idea that alcohol in all forms was bad. But they thought 
that touching intoxicating drinks was dangerous, that total abstainers 
could never become drunkards, that they could manage to live without 
those drinks, and if their example were the means of saving a drunkard 
or preventing a person from being made one, it was well worth any sacri- 
fice they made. No one that we are aware of at first thought it would 
be proper to take the sacrament without intoxicating wine. The whole 
community was looking on expecting that the first teetotallers would not 
long be able to survive, whereas there are one or two we know of still 
living after all these years of abstinence, and who lived to see the whole 
tone and conviction of society undergo a great change on this subject. 
Millions since then have proved that they could live and enjoy healthy 
and happy lives without intoxicating drinks, and even many of the ablest 
doctors have long since ridiculed the notion that those drinks are essential 
to health, while a large number say that they are not necessary even as 
medicine. In fact it has long since become a question with the public 
as to whether it is proper to allow the public sale of such drinks, and 
before long it is certain to be at the option of the people in a district as 
to whether they will have the alehouse or not. ^-^ ^ 
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and Yeadon, had there been any valid objection to the political union, 
that objection might with greater reason have come from Pudsey — judging 
from their comparative characters fifty years ago. 

But what folly there would be in judging either place from what it was 
at that time ! Why a person who had lived at either one or the other so 
far back, and never heard of them since, on coming back would not believe 
the people were the descendants of the former inhabitants — ao much are 
they both changed in their habits, manners, and customs, and in every- 
thing which makes up civilization. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for the narrow prejudices and clan- 
ships in olden times. There was less intercourse, the chief means of 
travelling being by walking — except that the old people, or a few of the 
weaker sex, would ride with the common carrier to Leeds and Bradford 
sometimes. Less people see and know of each other, as a rule, and more 
jealous they will be of each other. Hence apart from the economical 
bearings of Free Trade, it is one of the best civilisers and preventatives 
of War. Previous to the great statesman, Kichafd Cobden, negotiating the 
Treaty with France, it was the common talk what a dangerous people the 
French were, and that they might be coming to invade and take England anjr 
day ; and those who object to the Channel Tunnel being made belong to 
the old barbarous dispensation. What millions of money this constant 
bugbear of a French invasion has cost the people of this country ! On 
the other hand, no doubt the French would be equally jealous of England, 
and a very little matter would have created war. But when the interests 
of the two countries were linked together and made mutual by frequent 
commercial intercourse, all this, or much of it, died away. More we know 
of a people, more trade we have with them, and a greater probability 
there is of peace being maintained. The greatest travellers, those who 
see most of the various races, peoples, and countries, are generally the 
freest from petty local prejudices. They come in contact with peoples 
having all kinds of notions, creeds, and customs, all equally honest and 
sincere. One who sees all this has his own little knots of narrowness 
unavoidably removed. Even the cheap excursions by railroads, of which 
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some large stone, set on end for a stump (called a " hob "), and a pot taw 
or some hard substance covered with listing and sometimes sewed on the 
top with twine or band. They were all one-ball overs if double wicket 
was played ; no umpires, and often those who cheated the hardest won. 
But see now to what perfection that game has attained ! It was some 
time before the new style of cricket was played with the order and deco- 
rum we see to-day. When it first came into vogue village clanship was 
rather rife. Money was mostly played for, and frequent uproar, confusion, 
and even fighting took place, though the strict rules helped to curb all this 
very much, — otherwise cricket between the different local clubs would 
have been impossible. Playing for money was ultimately given up, and 
looked upon as being low and degrading to the game. The winning club 
mostly got a new ball, and the various towns and villages continued to 
contend against each other for the mastery. As years have passed on, the 
behaviour of both players and spectators (especially the former) has become 
comparatively orderly. It is not uncommon now for the people of Pudsey 
to be seen applauding their opponents by clapping hands and by other marks 
of approval, when a good point is made in the shape of either hitting, 
bowling, fielding, or wicket-keeping. All this is as it should be, though 
very different to what one saw even thirty years ago. Cricketing has had 
a most wonderful influence for good on the young men of Pudsey — not 
only on the players, but on the spectators as well. By cricket, players are 
taught patience, endurance, precision, and courage. They are taught self- 
respect and gentlemanly conduct in bowing to the decision of the umpires, 
and derive physical benefit as well. The discipline taught by the game of 
cricket is great and invaluable, and we wish it every success. 

Dumb animals were formerly much more cruelly treated in Pudsey than 

at present. Both horses and donkeys were worked in a most horrid and 

pitiful state, having such wounds and sores ; and in old age, when ^xnfit ior 

work, they might be seen lame and hobbling along ready to droY') '''''^^^ ^^" 

haustion — as was quite common for them to do, and die on the sv)0^. ^^S^ 

TTere also badly used, having tin cans or other weights tied to tliel-r ^^^^^^^^^^^"^ 

^Qt loose, to run home almost mad with terror. Cats, too, were o^-^e''^^'''^^™^ 

^ V eiogs being set on them, for mere dog practice, or for sport , a^^^ ""^^^^ 

h^xngy drowned, shot, stoned to death, thrown into wells, orbxi^^^.^ed alwe^- 

prejudice against the Irish is far from being dead yet, but^igitpdtJpVH^^OglC 
W r,^^^^.: f :c • .. xi. _ .,:ii .i.-„.- ,.r^ bOTies 
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the older portion would look on and connive at it. They were mobbed 
with sods, etc., and all kindsof bad andthreatening language was used to them. 
The lads were only carrying out in practice the spirit of their parents. 
They would shout various epithets to exasperate "Paddy,'* asking which way 
the bull ran, etc. You could scarcely hear a good word uttered in favour 
of the Irish. The people were saturated with the spirit of hate engendered 
by centuries of British misrule and oppression in Ireland. If a man 
employed an Irishman, he was looked upon by many as a kind of traitor 
to his country. Much of this feeling has died out, and the remainder will 
expire (except such bitterness as may be caused by difference of religion) 
when complete justice has been done to that unhappy country ; for just in 
proportion as we have in recent years removed Irish grievances, to that 
extent have the English treated the Irish with respect. 

The ale-house in Pudsey was once a better index of the manners, 
customs, sports, and pastimes, than now — because nearly all the male 
population went there, more or less. People went there because they had 
nowhere else to go for society. Whatever took place then came off at the 
alehouse, and there were not the many other attractions there are to-day 
outside the publichouse. There were no political clubs and reading rooms, 
because very few had any political power, and therefore took very little 
interest in political matters. When Chartism was introduced a few of 
the most thoughtful talked about the rights and wrongs of the people, 
and denounced the aristocracy. But many of these men were strong 
believers in ale, and in having a fair share of it, and most of their 
meetings were at a publichouse. Certainly it would have been difficult for 
them to have met anywhere else at that time, except in the open-air, which 
was not always allowed, for it was not long before that time that an infu- 
riated soldiery had cut and stabbed innocent men, women, and children, at the 
Peterloo massacre, in Manchester, when met peacably. With all the de- 
fects of Chartism, there is reason to believe that Pudsey, had it not been 
for that agitation, would not now have been so Liberal in politics as it is 
to-day, but Truth never dies. 

The conversation and amusements at the alehouse were all in accord 

with what we have said of the peo]3le of that day. Many who went/^ha( 
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least money they could get well drunk. To prove a certain ale was cheap, 
and a good bargain they would say : " J nobhut gat a quaart of Timothy, 
an I never hneiu ah I gat home ! " This ale, which had a great reputation 
for making people drunk, we believe was threepence for a pint, but then 
for sixpence a man could get insensibly drunk, and was considered a 
*' cheap drunk." At the alehouse, besides talking about the gossip of the 
village, spinning long yarns of various sorts, cracking jokes, etc., they 
would play at dominoes, '* shuvving the penny," " marrowing each other's 
coins," or " odd man-ing," and at puff and dart ; or, if during the day, they 
' might play at brasses, quoits, and skittles, — all for ale. Or they would 
be singing songs, all joining in the chorus when there was one, or in the 
last two lines, if no chorus. The songs were like the times and the 
people, as they generally are ; mostly on love, drink, and war. Some 
would now be considered indelicate and obscene, which were not thought 
so at that time. It would take up too much space, or we would give a list 
of those songs popular from fifty to sixty years ago in Pudsey. The war 
songs always made England " beat all creation," as the Americans say, 
both by land and sea. We suppose it was just the same in every other 
country, or there would have been fewer wars. The English lasses, as a 
matter of course, were at the head of all others, because they had seldom 
(if ever) seen any else to compare with them, and it was quite right that 
they should think, (as is the case in all countries), most of those they knew 
most about. Some of the songs told them it was the finest thing in the 
world to get drunk, and we dare say it is not unpleasant getting drunk, 
but as a man used to say, " It was nice getting drunh^ hut unpleasant 
getting sober. ^^ At that day they had no idea that " those who made the 
quarrels" between nations " should be the only men to fight." O, no ! they 
were ready both to fight and pay for all the wars their political masters 
brought about, by their quarrels, from petty spite, or to get honouva, meda\s, 
places, and pensions, at the people's expense. Then all " bever*a,t^^^" vj^y^ 
^pent at the alehouse, that is money paid when a person had a xx^^ axN^*^^'^-> 
aiifj all " footings" money paid by a man when he came to wox-^ o-*^^ ^^ 
Plf^ce- ^^^^^ "wake"' suppers, when people began to work by cax:i. f:^\0 ^^ 
^^t^lit ; ^s well as "sleeking out" suppers, when in March ttt^y &* 
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did, when they had work, would need relaxation. Young people of Pudsey 
to-day have a great variety of means of spending their spare time, not only 
innocently but beneficially, both mentally, morally, and physically ; they 
had not then, and therefore it would be wrong to judge our forefathers by 
the standard of to-day. But much more remains to be done. The hours 
of labour each day made a total of 300 days a year for our forefathers, 
while our working days, working the same hours they did, would only 
amount to 200 days a year ; in other words, we work about one-third less 
time than they did, and therefore have all that more time than they had 
for self-culture and innocent amusement. But, as we have said before, 
there remains still much more to do. More parks, gardens, and swim- 
ming baths; high-class schools, in which to study art, designing, etc., for 
the future progress and success of the people of Pudsey and the benefit of 
all around ; gymnasiums for the physical development of both girls and 
boys ; more music, and dancing, to give graceful action ; more English 
grammar ; more of everything tending to cheer the s[)irits in a rational 
way, and develop the faculties mentally, morally, and physically. 



In this letter we do not pretend to have noticed all the manners and 
customs of Pudsey people in olden times, but a few only, — sufficient to 
give young people a general idea ; and before we deal with Theological 
Progress it may not be out of place to refer to a custom we remember to 
have frequently witnessed, called *' Riding the Steng " (stang). If a man 
ill-used his wife, or a woman was thought to be very bad, the people in the 
neighbourhood would dress up an effigy of a man or a woman, as the case 
might be, made of straw, putting clothes on it so as to make it represent 
the criminal they wished to expose, which was then carried about the 
neighbourhood, amid shouting, hooting, and constant insult being done 
to it ; after which it would be set on fire, and burnt to ashes. This 
" Biding the Steng " was much dreaded by people, whose outrageous 
conduct was i)robably thereby considerably curbed. This custom had 
very likely arisen from the once ])ractice of burning witches and other 
culprits at the stake, and came as near '* Lynching " as the law would 
allow. 

A word or two may be said about the Pudsey dialect, which has mMcii t 

improved within our knowledge ; we mean that a much larger proimrfirrfi^^^^^ 
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LETTER XII. 
Theological Progress. 

An ignorant, superstitious, and rude people will have a Theology to match — 
— Terror to check vice — The chapel and the ale-house — Church and Dissent — 
Church-rates — Bad feeling caused — Political immorality — The old theology had 
no present utility — Learning despised — Wise above what was written — Science 
called " wordly wisdom " — Ignorance of the Bible — Praying to reconcile 
contradictions — The State Church no criterion — Great change in theology — 
Chapels more inviting — A pattern Methodist — No whistling on Sundays — 
Eeligious football players, cricketers, and harriers — Methodists and temperance 
— Ministers more liberty — More charity towards sinners — A Methodist's address 
to students — A good sign — The Owenites — Joseph Barker — Hearing him preach 
— Barker's expulsion for heresy — Split in the Methodist New Connexion — 
Trotter and Smith — Barker's great labours — He becomes more heretical — Gets 
a steam printing press — Publishes the People — The Barkerites — Barker 
goes to America — Returns an Agnostic — A co-editor of the National Uejurmer 
with Bradlaugh — The latter made sole editor — Barker ends where he began — 
His death bed — Confession — Unitarians — Science and other agencies liberalise 
the old theology. 

In what we may say on this subject, we have no desire to wound any- 
one's feelings. We are not writing in the interest of any religious sect or 
creed, and shall simply aim at stating facts as they have come under our 
own observation. 

An ignorant people will be superstitious — have a low moral standard — 
with a theology to match the same. It is impossible for those who are 
badly informed to have an enlightened, liberal, and rational theology. 
Some tell us it is best so ; because that religious terror if false is better 
than no restraint at all where the people are ignorant of science and of 
the laws of cause and effect. But be that as it may, it is inevitable. 

More than fifty years ago, as already stated, there were few places 
where the working people of Pudsey could go to, in spending their leisure 
time, except a place of worship, or the alehouse. The former was seldom 
open, while the latter was seldom closed. And considering the people's 
taste at that time, the latter had considerable attraction, in addition to 



the stimulating effects of the drinks sold there. Churches and cliapfls^ 
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feeling and animosity bred and perpetually kept up by the annual im- 
position of the Church Rate. Men who but for that might have lived 
together as friends and neighbours ought, were made enemies, and all 
done in the name of religion too. Such barefaced robbery made a deep 
impression on our own mind at the time, and we never could feel comfort- 
able in this domineering Church. It always appeared a kind of Inquisi- 
tion, or prison house, for where people are compelled to go as a place of 
punishment, such can never have much attraction for a thoughtful-minded 
person; and as we remarked not long since in an article on "Political 
Immorality " we now reassert, by giving the following brief extract : — 

'* From my boyhood's days such unjust conduct produced a strong aversion to 
the State Church in my mind, and no doubt it has been the same with tens of 
thousands. I never could feel comfortable in the Church of England from my 
knowledge of its doings. Whereas when in America I visited every church in 
the city of Wilmington, both those belonging to the free negroes, and those of 
the white people, of every sect and creed, from the Catholic to the heretical 
Hicksite Quaker, feeling at home in all of them, including the Episcopalian 
Church. Because I knew the last named Church was content to be on a level 
with others ; its adherents being willing to pay for their own worship, and to 
mix as equals with those outside their own sect, as we seldom see them do here, 
where men are puffed up with pride, arrogance, and self-conceit — arising from 
the knowledge that their Church is the one patronised by Parliament, King, 
Queen, and aristocracy, and that Dissenters are a kind of heretics." 

The impression made on our mind when young was, that the people 
who went to Pudsey church were not religious folks at all if religion 
meant equity, and they said they were poor miserable sinners and did what 
they ought not, and we believed them. They appeared to us usurpers 
of power, hard and cruel dictators, gathering where they had not sown. 
To this day we have strong feelings of dissent from the Church, and he 
would have to be an exceptional clergyman we could think it right 
to spend time in hearing, — one whom we knew to be willing to do unto 
others as he would like to be done by in reference to the Establishment 
and Disestablishment. Such there are, and to such wo have listened with 
pleasure. 

It was therefore the *' Chapel folks," as they were called, wo noticed 
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difficulties, he was told his doubts were from the devil and his carnal reason, 
and he must " pray them away" — ask God to give him faith to believe what 
appeared unreasonable. A hundred other matters of this sort might be 
mentioned, all tending to make religion uninviting, dark, and cold, — a 
kind of calamity ; but as some thought, to be endured for the sake of 
future rewards, not present. 

Well, but what do we mean by all this ? We mean that though the 
same creeds and Bible, or most of them, are still there, to-day a modified 
meanmg is attached, — a different interpretation given to the same 
phraseology, creeds, and texts. Both Methodists, Baptists, and Indepen- 
dents, as well as other sects called Evangelical and Orthodox, teach a 
very different theology to what they taught fifty years ago, and we rejoice 
that it is so. Even the State Church, whose creed is controlled by Parlia- 
ment, but we are aware is no criterion to go by, has clergymen all sworn 
to teach the same creeds, etc., and yet contains in it men who teach an 
almost infinite variety of doctrine and dogma, and scarcely two clergymen 
agree with each other. We have High Church, Low Church, and Broad 
Church, with endless different degrees in each, — like its master the Parlia- 
ment, it contains all sorts of creeds, from Agnostics to Papists. The other 
orthodox sects (so called) tells us through their various published organs 
that they have given too much attention to teaching and preaching Christ's 
divinity, and too little to His humanity, which is a nearer approach to 
Unitarianism. They have modified their views about the Atonement, a 
material hell, and a j)crsonal devil, and numerous other doctrines. Many 
men are allowed to be members of the various sects in Pudsey who would 
have been summarily expelled for their heresy over thirty years ago. 
Grammar, once sneered at, is encouraged ; science, once called worldly 
wisdom, is more encouraged ; jirofessors of religion are taking a more 
active part in politics, and in other social movements — are taking a greater 
interest in, and giving greater attention to measures having for their object 
the happiness of the people in this life. It is becoming more so every- 
where, and Pudsey has not been left behind in the march of theology. 
They have not lost faith in the future, but get something more substantial 
as they pass along. Professors of religion to-day are more of the mind of 
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And so that heaven we arg'ed no nearer to us got, 

But it gave us a taste of something a thousand times as hot." 

But Betsey and her husband made all right again, and he tells us how they 
"made it up *' in the matter of religion as follows : — 

" And she said in regards to heaven, we'd try to learn its worth, 
By starting a branch establishment, and running it here on earth." 

Chapels now are more inviting — have better music, — service of song, — 
which cannot help being attractive to the young as well as beneficial to all. 
They have sewing classes, bazaars, concerts, and the drama ; cricket and 
football clubs, and harriers ; societies for mutual improvement, and ex- 
cursions to the sea-side. Whereas at the time we refer to the idea of a 
religious society having a cricket or football club would have been looked 
upon as from the devil ; and the idea of " Wesleyan Harriers " would 
have been voted down without a dissentient, as being very awful and 
wicked indeed. The case of a man we knew well in our boyhood's days 
was a fair sample of all the most conscientious Methodists of that day. He 
thought it wrong to whistle even a hymn on Sunday, wrong for children to 
romp, jump, shout or laugh heartily on that day, — which reminds us of a 
law amongst the Puritans of New England prohibiting a man from kissing 
his wife from Saturday to Monday. These most conscientious men we 
knew acted as if religion was a penance, and as if God would be pleased 
by people making themselves miserable. They walked more slowly on 
Sundays than on weekdays, and hardly looked aside for anything. They 
dared not take a walk in Nature's healthy fields to watch the primrose 
grow, listen to the towering lark, or to get a little fragrant hawthorn 
blossom. How changed is all this ! And what a proof it is of progress 
in what tends to enoble life and make it a blessing worth living. 

Again, there is not that intolerance amongst different religious sects 
towards each other as there was once in Pudsey. Less denouncing of each 
other's creeds and opinions, a more liberal spirit pervading all ; tliere is 
more charity than there once was. 

Ministers of religion have more liberty both from congregations^ q,\\^ {"^ot^ 
Conferences. Forty years ago, a Methodist minister dared not sp^^^ ^^ 
temperance meetings (at least it was said so) ; but if they dared, Y^^^^ 
few did that it was worse still. Both Mechanics' Institutes)ig^rdlbf\EiOOQlC 
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as religious men and women who even thirty years ago would have been 
called infidels. 

There is less intolerance and narrowness of spirit amongst the various 
religious denominations towards those who stand aloof from all the 
churches and cha[)els, heretical scientists, and other great writers. To 
show what we mean we will give a few brief extracts from an address de- 
livered on the 20th of November, 1885, by the Rev. J. Welford to the 
students at the Primitive Methodist College, in Manchester, which may 
be found reported in the Primitive MetJiodist World of the 26th of that 
month. The report states that the Quarterly Meeting of the Manchester 
Theological Institute Committee was held on Friday the 20th of November, 
and at the close of the official business a most interesting address was 
delivered by the Rev. J. Welford to the students ; subject, '' Students' 
life in relation to modern religious thought." It was highly appreciated 
by all present, and the warmest thanks of the meeting were tendered to 
Mr. Welford, who was requested to publish the address in one of the Con- 
nexional papers, to which request he assented. Mr. Welford recognised 
the gravity of the occasion, and the importance of weighing well his words. 
The times were critical for all students, but especially for students of 
theology. Their position was difficult, and he did not envy the man who 
had the responsibility of guiding their studies. He needed to combine 
the spirit of reverence with the spirit of freedom. They must recognise 
the change that had come over religious thought. Sermons that would do 
for the town would not always be suitable for the country. They must 
always be making new sermons. ^lodern controversies centred round the 
person and history of Jesus Christ. Old controversies about God and ex- 
tent of the Atonement, and so on, were dead, and they need not try to 
revive them. Butler's Analogy was out of date. Paley's Evidences they 
might put on the top shelves of their libraries. His arguments were 
destitute of vital force, as a corpse, and only showed on how little a man 
might win a great reputation. They had to deal with a very different 
class of men from the old Deists. The great lights of to-day they had to 
do battle against were such as S[)encer, Tyndall, Arnold, Huxley, Renan, 
and Harrison. Men who were not Atheists — not coarse Infidels or im- "\/^(jTp 
moral scorners of the truth ; but men of pure life and irreproachable O 
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sible to be the limit of our knowledge, etc. They could not fight the 
battle of to-day with the weapons of the eighteenth century. He did not 
recommend them directly to attack the modern phases of unbelief in the 
pulpit ; the less of it the bettor. Their reading and experience were not 
so wide as some of them, and they might be startled to find that some of 
the truths they had taken for granted had very little foundation on which 
to rest, and a great part of their theologies had better never have been 
written, as they had been fruitful in making sceptics. He wanted a 
theology, — they needed one ; but it must be of the New Testament 
and of Jesus Christ, and not of the theologians. There needed a reunion 
of theology and common sense. In their theologies they had got too far 
away from Christ and common sense. eTesus lived as He taught. Their 
theologians sat in arm chairs, comfortable colleges and studies, surrounded 
by libraries of books, and sunk so low that no mortal could follow them, 
or soared high into regions their visions could not reach. ^Men now asked 
for bread and the theologians gave them a stone, or a hard nut which 
their common grinders were unable to crack. Theologians had made 
infidels, etc., etc. 

We never expected living to hear or read such a liberal and rational 
address by any orthodox minister, and less still as coming from a Primitive 
Methodist minister, and being applauded too by all who heard it, and a 
request made that it should be published in one of the Connexional papers. 
A generation since the Primitive Methodists were looked upon and spoken 
of as below all the other sects in culture. This Mr. Welford proves 
himself an honest and faithful as well as a liberal-minded man, who takes 
in the whole situation ; and has done a noble and worthy work in speaking 
out well-knoAvn facts in regard to "Modern Religious Thought." For 
we fear that many ministers of religion, who see as Mr. Welford does, keep 
their thoughts to themselves and their class, and never publish them to 
the world. After all, these various schools of religious, or rather hetero- 
dox, thinkers have modified much of the old theology, and a very different 
kind is taught in tha various pulpits of Pudsey, as elsewhere. What Mr. 
Welford told the students of Manchester is sunshine in a clear sky, 
compared with the old narrow, intolerant, and clo^^niatic theology taugbt 
Avhen we were young. We are glad to find that Primitive ^^^^^^^^^^^/^"^^^<^^T^ 
instead of being behind other religious denominations called EvangeliT^p Q 
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wonder at hearing a Methodist minister say that Agnostics and Positivists 
were sincere, lovers of the truth as they saw truth, and that they were 
moral and high-minded men. When the various religious sects all possess 
this large-mindedness and feeling of fairness towards those outside all 
churches, who stand aloof from honest conviction, the days of " boycot- 
ting " and persecution for opinions' sake will be at an end, and no heretics 
(so called) will have a right to complain of religion on that account, and 
cannot have such a strong feeling of antagonism against what they may 
not agree with in the various sects and creeds. 

In concluding this article we propose to notice some of the agencies 
and influences which in Pudsey have specially tended to break down some 
of the old dogmatism and effected theological progress. Young men who 
have to a large extent been born into this new state of things, cannot be 
aware of what had been going on to effect such a change. 

From forty to fifty years ago, Robert Owen, the great Socialist, and 
one of the most benevolent men that ever lived, — however much we may 
differ from his theories and principles, — was propagating his system, with 
many able advocates assisting him. One of them was the well-known 
Lloyd Jones, who died a short time since at the ago of seventy-five, 
having done so much for Co-operation and Trades' Unions, — and they 
made some stir in the country. These Socialists in matters of theology 
were called great infidels, as they charged Christianity with being the 
cause of many of the evils in society. There were some Owenites in 
Pudsey, and others who attended their meetings to hear the new system 
explained, and much discussion took place between the Socialists and the 
Christians in the village. 

The great Jose})h Barker, minister in the Methodist New Connexion, 
came out as an opponent of Owenism, and as a defender of New Testament 
Christianity. He lectured against it in various parts of the country, 
wrote pamphlets on the "Abominations of Socialism," held public 
discussions with its advocates, — besides attending to his ministerial duties. 
Mr. Barker would not engage to defend creeds, but defended only 
(liristianity as taught in the New Testament, and said nothing about the 
fundamental principles or doctrinal parts ; he presented the precepts of 



Jesus and the Apostles, showing how they would make this earth ^a^ 
Paradise if reduced to practice. The position he felt himself compelled 
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sound in the faith. We wish we could give a more lengthy account • of 
the various movements which have helped to effect theological progress in 
Pudsey. If, however we did not give a brief sketch of Joseph Barker, 
any remarks we might make under the above heading would be very 
deficient. We have seen what pretends to be a Life of this man, written 
we believe by a nephew of Mr. Barker, but it falls far short of showing 
the man as he really was. Joseph Barker was a native of Bramley, 
which joins Pudsey, and in many respects was the same as if he had been 
a native of the latter place. He was born of poor parents, and often 
suffered hunger when a boy, — for which he always blamed the " wicked 
Corn Laws," which made trade bad and bread scarce and dear. He 
managed to get a little learning, though he wa3 largely dependent on his 
own self-help. At first he joined the old Methodists, and then that 
branch from which he was expelled as above stated. He had a broad 
chest, was well built, abont the middle height ; a large and well-developed 
head, dark hair, bilious temperament, was calm under great provocation ; 
had a thorough command of the Saxon hinguage, and was able to make 
himself understood by the most illiterate ; which, combined with his 
calmness and self-control, made him one of the most popular men ever 
known, — both as a writer, preacher, and public debater. 

More than forty-five years ago, we heard Mr. Barker for the first time 
preach in Bradford, when on his way from the North to the Halifax 
Conference, which expelled him. The large chapel was crowded in every 
part ; he had a minister to give out the hymns, while he sat behind in the 
pulpit writing a reply to one of the leading men in the Connexion, which 
he wished to be printed the same night ready to be distributed to the 
Conference the following day. We had read some of his writings and had 
been delighted with them, but had never seen him or heard him preach. 
Such a preacher he proved to be as we had never heard ! So calm and 
self-possessed ! no affectation, but spoke as a man speaking to laei^- l^o 
assumed airs, no moutidng ] no difference in appearance or ^qvi^"^^^^^'*^^^^ 
in the pulpit than when out of it, and dressed as plainly a.s^ a Q,^^^^"^^^- 
His sermons all dealt with practical matters of everycl^_Y 1'^^®- ^ 
maintained that the religion of Jesus as taught in the New ^-^^^X^^^^ 
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When expelled lie wrote, travelled, preached, lectured, and debated 
almost day and night ; for he had a constitution of iron, was a great 
teetotaller, a great enemy to smoking, to which previously he had been a 
perfect tjlave. He issued tracts and pamphlets on his principles, defend- 
ing himself against the Conference, etc., and so rapidly that it was almost 
a miracle how he could get time to write them. He abandoned all human 
creeds, adopting the Bible as his only rule of faith and practice ; then gave 
up the common notion of the Atonement, the Deity of Christ, salvation 
by faith alone and total birth or natural depravity, eternal torments, 
personality of the devil, a hired ministry and public prayer, but spoke 
strongly against war and intemperance, as well as other popular wrongs 
and vices. 

There had been a great revival of religion in the New Connexion 
society at Pudsey before Barker's expulsion, and a large number of 
promising young men had become members. The lectures of Finney, 
the great American Revivalist, had been much read by the advice of 
William Trotter, a preacher in the Connexion, who preached occasionally 
at Pudsey, being stationed in the same Circuit as it was in. He was a 
most earnest and powerful young man, exposing vices of all kinds, 
striking important truths right home to his hearers. After describing 
sins and sinners minutely, he would point his linger, looking intently at 
his hearers, saying, " I mean thee, sinner ; our message is to thee, and not 
some one else not here.^^ His manner was quite dramatic, his looks and 
gestures all tended to rivet the attention of all who heard him, and large 
numbers were added to the society. After his preaching he had a prayer 
meeting, and all anxious inquirers were requested to stay at the meeting 
and come to a penitent form. If anyone should pray to God for 
faith, Trotter would shout : "He will never give you faith ; God has 
give His word and promise, cannot you believe Him?" Now this man 
Trotter was expelled by Conference along with Barker, and they worked 
together. They were joined by one Thomas Smith, whose great theme 
was the *' Wealth Question," and who believed it wrong to lay up 
treasure on earth. Such works as Harris's prize essay "Mammon," were 

much read. Barker, however, was soon found to be too heretical f^r^ 
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Conference party, and there began such a commotion, revolution, and agita- 
tion, mixed with such bitterness of spirit, as no one not mixed up with it can 
imagine. Those who thought Barker was in the right were called 
" Barkerites," though they never accepted the term, but simply called 
themselves " Christians" ; though for convenience we may use the term 
for the present. Many belonging to other religious societies in Pudsey 
became Barkerites ; many also were expelled by the old Methodists a nd 
Primitives; while others left to avoid expulsion for their Barkerite 
heresies. 

For some time the Barkerites had the chapel in Pudsey, but there was 
no peace between what was called the *' old and the new schools of 
thought" ; and after a time some having gone back to what was called the 
" flesh pots of Egypt" the Reformers left, and met at houses or in rooms, 
reading and investigating the Scriptures, speaking as each one thought. 
Most of them had Reference Bibles, and some had Greek Lexicons. They 
tested the prevailing orthodox doctrines by Scripture, and found them — 
as they thought — without the least authority. A number of those youug 
men had been class-leaders, local preachers, and exhorters before the split, 
and for several summers, mostly on the Sunday mornings, they started 
with their Reference Bibles and a little lunch in their pockets, walking 
twenty or thirty miles sometimes, speaking at several villages during the 
day, challenging and answering questions ; or, on meeting opposition, were 
often seen after dark eight or ten miles from home, standing up debating 
with the orthodox people, quoting or reading from the New Testament by 
the light of a candle. They were all teetotallers, and ate their bit of lunch 
on the road, drinking water from the spring, except sometimes a kind 
friend pressed them to take tea. They generally contrived to be near 
some chapel or church when service concluded, and read out aloud some 
startling passages from the prophets, such as *' The kind of fasts the 
Lord required," etc., or denounced the orthodox doctrines, bo as to induce } 

a hearing from the people, and to have discussions, which they felt to be | 

their forte. These ** Evangelical Reformers," as they called themselves, 
held meetings at Bramley, Armley, Wortley, Farnley, Leeda, Holbeck, 
■flunsJet, Castleford, Pontefract, Beeston, Churwell, Gildersome, Tong, 
Oockersdale, Drighlington, Adwalton, Birstall, Birkenshaw, Gomersa^QQ^j^ 
Oieckheaton, Heckmondwike. Batlev. Dewsbury, Halifax, Sowerbv Bridge, ^ 
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Farsley, Rodley, Horsforth, Otley, etc., and often returned home almost 
exhausted, for there were no railroads they could make use of, and if there 
had been, they were too poor to pay for riding. Whatever may be 
thought as to their wisdom, they were earnest and sincere in what they 
did, and they thoroughly found one thing, viz., that ministers of the Gospel, 
as well as other professors of religion who opposed them, were intensely 
ignorant of the Bible, often quoting orthodox phrases, parts of creeds, old 
sayings, and even Wesley's hymns, as texts of Scripture, proving that 
they either did not read the Bible or only did so as a duty, with no idea 
of searching and understanding its contents. On the other hand, the 
Reformers had so read, conversed, and compared various texts and 
teachings of the Bible as to know at once where any passage was to be 
found, as well as its context. There were large numbers of these young 
apostles who went about the country, speaking in the open air in favour- 
able weather, and agreeing to meet each other at places ; some of these 
were able to hold their own in debate against all comers. The late R. 
M. Carter, M.P., who was in poor circumstances at the time, was one, and 
took a prominent part in advocating Evangelical Reform. 

The Barkerites in Pudsey, as in other places, had much to suflfer for 
their principles ; many lost tbeir work, and others were refused as 
workmen, because it was said they were infidels, and "denied the Lord 
that bought them." 

In course of time, after meeting together in houses and hired rooms, 
the Reformers invited the Unitarians to send them preachers and lecturers, 
which they did, till at length they built the present Unitarian chapel. 

Now, it was not the number of converts made by the Owenites, 
Barkerites, or Unitarians, but the influence each and all had on the 
various religious bodies, the thousands of pamphlets scattered about, lent, 
given, and sold, and the every-day discussions carried on in the village, 
that made people's minds more liberal and rational without their being 
aware of it, and we repeat that to-day there are scores of persons, 
members of orthodox sects, whose views are such that even thirty years 
ago they would have been expelled for " not being sound in the faith." 

Barker's most difficult work was in getting people to think for them- 
selves. ]3ut many did so, and therefore did not keep changing, — at least, 
not backwards and forwards as he did. They learnt not only to prove 
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social and political matters tending to mend this world, by raising men 
on earth by temperance and virtue. 

In addition to the above-named influences there has also been the 
general and wide-spread one exerted by such men as Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, Tyndall, JJenan, Colenso, Harrison, Arnold, Mill, Dr. Channing, 
and Theodore Parker, for their works have been read in Pudsey, and 
extracts and reviews of most of them have appeared in the ne\v3pip3rs 
and other journals, and the result is that Pudsey, along with Mr. Welford 
quoted above, has been ration:dised and benofib^d. Besides, there has 
beeij the general march of intelligence on every subject, and it is impossible 
for theology to escape the influence. In the future it will be more so, 
and Pudsey will take its share in the progress which is going on, and will 
coutinufi to go on for ever, in spiie of all the creeds and conferences in 
Christendom. 

This Joseph Barker did nob stop at evangelical reform. After taking 
the Bible as a rule of faith and practice, he said it was not infallible, but 
was a ''false guide in some things^ and a double tongued director," and fell 
back on reason and common sense, still using what he thought the best 
parts of the Bible. The Unitarians gave him a })rinting j)i-ess, nnd he 
came to Wortley, and issued waggon loads of heretical pani[)hlets ; he also 
pul'lished a [K)litical paper called Tlie Poph, in which he went far ahead 
of the "People's Charter." He recommended emigration to America, 
went there, bought land, f.-irmed, and lectured as well as held a long 
discussion in I^liiladelphia with the famotis Doctor Bergg. After some 
time he returned to England an ''Agnostic," having i.o faith in God or a 
future life, hadadi-sciission with Thomas Cooper, in Bradford, on ' The Being 
of a God," was joint editor of the Nnticnnil luj'oriiicr along with Charles 
BradlauL:h, had a difference with him, wished to be sole editor, but th.: 
shareholders elected Bradlaugh. Then Barker bc^an a paper oi \ns owii 
Tin liccicw, and began to advocate a liberal ve.i'^'i«^^^ again, too\v sv^^^^ 
with the Southern slaveholders, when the war ^et^^'cen the "l<^ov^^"^ ^"^ 
Soutli be^'an, changed his politics, said there W;4^ ^-^o such thin g^^''^^,^^^ 
or women's rights and that " ininht icas ihe oiihi r-! it'' ^^ ^vi^XlC(^ ^° ^ 
^ho Unitarians, but was not encouraged in that ^^J" carter 5 i^o hci 30'^!^^^ 
^liniitivc ^Icthotli.^ts, for wliom he [icachcd rn<--^ j^ctr-rcd in v-xyu'^''-^ ( \, 
of the country, but he had net hi.s former fer\ (j, . ^ud e'cquct^g'l.'gf^V^' 
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LETTER XIII. 

Contributory causes of change and progress in the Manufacture 

of Woollens. 

Our purpose — What it is, and what it is not — Recapitulation of processes — 
Australian wool — Its history — Mungo — Cotton warps — Predictions falsified — 
Piece dyeing — Burl dyeing — Fancy Coatings — Great increase in the number of 
woollen manufacturers — '* Hawking Cloth," and Cloth Hawkers — Many cloth- 
makers begin to finish their goods — Leeds Cloth Hall is deserted, and Company 
Mills decay. 

In our Letters VI, VII, and VI EI, we have already dealt briefly with the 
manufacture of woollen cloths in Pudsey, — promising to return to the 
subject later on. 

Our object was stated not to deal with this branch exhaustively, or in 
all its bearings, but only with some of its leading features, to give the 
young folks a general idea of wliat their forefathers were doing at the 
time referred to, so that by comparing the past with the present they might 
see the change, and, as we thought, progress, which had been made. 

At one time the one-spindled bobbin wheel was seen to have been a 
most important machine, till it was superseded by the spinning jenny, 
which began to wind the weft it spun on to the bobbin, — and the jenny 
itself after being enlarged in its number of spindles was displaced by the 
mule. We endeavoured to represent old-time clothmaking and clothmakers 
as we remembered seeing them, with their notions, habits, and customs of 
that day. Moiting wool by hand, *' lecking" pieces, *' wetting bobbins" 
with the old wooden tube called a "bobbin sahker," wxre also noticed. 
The rapid increase of manufacturers, and the making of a greater vawty 
of goods, were referred to ; and the custom of hand-loom weavers doiric,s,o 
much work for nothing, called '* old jobbing," cam© in for soiw^ s^^^^ "^ 
consideration. ^Ye also noticed the once creat institution oi '*' ^^ ^ 
cloth," and peeped into an old-time burling house, and hcarcV ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
going on there. The slubbers wo saw were ou^^ a most inip^^^"^^ ^^^ ^q 
of men in the eyes of the public, and in their own especi-^'*-l^:<'^ ^^ ^^\yo 



slubber in time was dis])laced altoii^^ether by the condenser, ^^.x^V ^ 
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bated ill effecting the change and progres-^ in the woollen branch in 
Pu'lsey. 

Tho easier it is to produce an article by increased facilities, and more 
likely is the business producing it to be deve]o[)Cu. The rapid increase 
in the growth of Australian w.>ols liel}>ed to stimulate the manufacture of 
woollen goods. 

It is not eijhty years since the first wool was brought to this country 
from Xew Soutli W:ilos. In the year 180S, a ^Mr. M irsdeii brought ten 
01- twelve slones to London, and oiFered it to the well-known Thompsons, 
of It iwdon, on condition that they would make it into cloth : they were to 
liave it for notJiip.g, except l»aying the carriage from London. This firm 
did so at their mill, which is not far from where wu write this, and it 
proved much better than they expected ; George the Third had a coat 
made off the ])iece of cloth manufactured. At that time such wool was 
worthless in the colony, and was used for bedding, and seen scattered 
about anywhere and wasted. It was a long time bet^ore any of this wool 
was used for woollens, there being a strong prejudice against it. ^\r. 
Wood, of Lradfi)rd, began to use a little by mixing it with other wools for 
worsted goods ; but about sixty years ago there was only imported 
1,500,000 })oun:]s, and none of it was used for woollen goods. But now 
only think of the rpiantity sold annually in Lon(h)n .ilone, in addition to 
what is imported by other countries direct from the coloni.js ; ])robab:y as 
many l)ales ns there wtae p-unds sixty years ago. Of course the breed of 
sh' e[) has l>een much impr.)ved, as that also of Cape v^'ouls has, the l.tter 
for soi])e time was full of burrs and kem[.s. What would have l)ecomc 
of the manufacture of woollen goods cither in Pudsey or elsewhere had 
there been no colonial wools ? 

Another great factor in the progress of woollen manufacturing was 

:\IUXGO; 
which means woollen rags after they have been torn to pieces by a 
macldne, and reduced to the original wool fibre. It is sud by some that 
it got its name from the maji who first introduced it, who sai I " It mun 
go," menning " It must go I " 

The prejudice at first against it was som^wliat lo.utim-it'\ l)Ocnu- ■ from 

t'le ignorance of not knowinir h(,w to iidx it w.iii ]!ro^!er ^\■(K-ls, (r 

., , , . , , .' Digitized by , 

s- i'iij;j:c it proptrlv wiv^n mixed, a ve."v leatlf-i- thrja 1 \^a^; produce'!, an 
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kinds of short waste, lias nttained something like perfoctinn, for there are 
iiiachiiies by which almost every bit of fibre can be utilised, and the 
strength of thread and cloth maintained. 

Another im})ulse, or rather impetus, w^as given to the woollen branch 

by 

COTTON WARPS, 
for mungo then could be more easily used, when only in the weft. Many 
might be heard saying that both mungo and cotton warps would have 
their day, that cotton had no elasticity in it, and -svould break, and that 
if persisted in, England would lose all her trade, as foreigners would 
never buy a second time after proving our go«»ds. A large number of 
manufacturers refused for a long time to use anything but pnre, unadul- 
terated new ^vools. What a change has taken place ! AYhat a large 
quantity of mungo, shoddy, and waste of every description is now made 
up, and cotton w^arps as well, in England, and made into sound, serviceable, 
and cheap clothing, too, — stronger than many goods were formerly when 
made of all w^ool. This is owing to the superior machinery now in use, 
and the advanced knowledge there is no"sv in mixing, etc. At one time 
there was such a large demand for low cotton warp meltons that even 
butchers and grocers began to make them. It required very little skill, 
a little wool and mungo or w'aste to get certain shades of mixture sent 
to the Company mills and returned in Aveft on bobbins, a few cotton 
w^arps, hand loom weavers to weave them, and sample pieces would be 
shown and sold in a week or two after. 

But the mania -vvas only temporary, thoiigh cotton waips are still made 
in large quantities, and both they and mungo are as likely to go as ever. 
At the present time a large quantity of cotton is used by mixing it with 
wxol, so that it is net easy to detect. All these various disccvciits and 
uses have tended to prcmcte the manufacture of wcollcns. 

We remember the time when dycirg wccllcn clelhs in llic piece ^^■as 
introduced, but this process was very badly n.ancgcd at fust, U\e i.cccvS 
being mrde tender in the Iciling and csi:ccial]y in buvl-dyci\ng. ^^^■^- 
rnatel}', however, the diffcilties were overcome, and making cloths i^ S^'^ 
or white, to dye in the cloths varices sLrdcs, (b^.th cottcn ^^"-ji^ffized by^OOQlC 
M-ools). became a treat LusincFs <^n that a larc-o. amount of the h'tcur ot O 
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duction of the molting macliine, together with a considerable decline in 
the demand for highly faced goods, the old-time burlers and barling - 
houses referred to before, which formerly were to be seen almost every- 
where in Pudsey, are now comparatively unknown. 

What are called fancy coatings began to be made on a large scale about 
twenty years ago. After a while quite a new class of goods to some ex- 
tent were made, called " worsted coatings," though the latter we believe 
have not been largely made in Pudsey ; but it is a great business, and 
those who went into it at first did well. 

Those who had made plain goods predicted that both fancy cloths and 
worsted coatings would soon '* end their days," and that plain faced 
goods would be as much wanted as ever. But that time appears to be far 
off, for there is no end to the variety of designs possible in fancy woollens 
and worsteds. 

Perhaps Pudsey had never so many small manufacturers of woollens as it 
had from twenty to thirty years ago, and Leeds had never so many large 
and small merchants. The once famous Coloured Cloth Hall began to cease, 
being an index as to the amount of business done in Leeds. Large 
numbers of small and needy manufacturers, both from Pudsey and other 
manufacturing villages, might be seen both on market days— but mostly 
off those days — carrying sample pieces from place to place trying to effect 
sales, in addition to these there was quite an army of men called '' cloth 
hawkers," who spent every day in the week showing makers 'goods. These 
men got one shilling for each end of cloth from the merchant who bought, 
and the same from the Uiaker. Some of them did well, making much 
money, and others might, had they been sober, steady characters, which 
was not always the case. The making of fancy goods also tended to 
bring the Leeds Cloth Hall into disrepute, because makers would not 
like to expose to each other their various designs. Then some makers 
began to finish their own goods, and did not make use of the Hall. 
These changes, together with others which tended to centralise the woollen 
business in fewer hands, making it impossible for .small makers to compete 
with large ones who had large capital and machinery of their own, not 
only rendered useless the Leeds Cloth Hall, (which has since been used 



for Wombwell's Wild Beast Show) but also struck a heavy blow at 
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IvETTEPw XIY. 
Power Looms, and the Revolution they effected. 

No progress without dcciy— M.\chinery and its cff jcls — Stron;^ opposition to 
power-looms — Blackburn, Bradford, and LggcIs — A curious petition to Parli.imcnt 
— The old hand-loom weaver's lament — " To be sold by Auction " — Great depre- 
ciation of value in ^n'operty — " The darkest cloud has a silver lining '' — 
Manufacturers have to buy their own machinery and pay for all odd jobbing — 
The Worsted Business— 1'he Boot and Shoe Trade and the rerolution in that 
branch — " Cobblers " and old-time boot and shoe makers. 

Without decay there can be no progress in manufacturing ; hence every 
new process displaces the old, and every new machine in advance renders 
useless the ruder sort. It is quite natural for those men whose labour is 
sujierseded to look upon improvement as decay itself, and to some extent 
it is so in relation to themselves for a time. They forget that though a 
few may suffer for a time the millions are benefited by clieaper goods pro- 
duced ; as well as those who tend the new machines having easier work, 
and mostly earning better wages. 

Prnbably no new machine ever produced such a revolution in the making 
of various fabrics as the introduction of power-looms has done. Not only 
in the woollen branch more recently, but more csj^ccially in the cotton and 
worsted branches previously. We have before mentioned the destruction 
of a thousand power-looms at Idackburn in one week by the exasperated 
hand-loom weavers there ; and in Bradford also great riots took place, 
and much destruction of [iroperty was the result. 

Fifty-five years ago Leeds was noted for it.s manufacture of camlets and 
stuff goods, and a [»ublic meeting was held, convened by both manufacturers 
and operativesiu thatdcpartment, to jirotest against the ruinous powerdooms. 
This meeting sent a petition to ]\irliament with 1500 signatures attached, 
stating that power-looms inverted Fl■o^idcnce and struck at the very ex- 
istence of the working classes, and that the condition ot the hand-loom 
weaver and his family was wretched in the extreme through the influence 
of that most injurious of inventions, etc. 

It was some time before power-looms for weaving woollen cloths were 
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Meamvhile, imheeded, power-looms for weaving brond cloths st.^-xdily 
marched on, being introduced first by one large manufacturer and then 
another ; and it was well for the hand-loom weavers that the introduction ■-= * 

was not more rapid, or the sliock and suffering for the time would liave 
been much more severe. Slubbers Lad been disjdaced, but tliey were not 
such a numerous cla=^s as the weavers. Spinners on jenrii- s hnd been 
superseded by mule spinners, but many of them could weave, and jennies 
were taken down and looms put uj) in their places, while some of the 
most skilful and enterprising learnt to spin on the mule. But when both 
billy, jenny, and hand-loom were rendered useless, the old weavers saw 
nothing in the world worth living for, and began to feel there was nothing 
for them to do. The hand-loom weavers formed a large class of men, and 
women, as well as boys and girls in their teens. iVfany years before, 
when cloths began to be made broader, the old ten and eleven quarter looms 
had been taken down and put on the '* balks " next to the roof, with a 
strong faith that before long they would be wanted again when the tem- 
porary whim was over. But that time never came, and the old looms lay 
piled there to rot (as cotton and worsted looms had done), and were 
ultimately used to light the fire, or for other base uses never thought of 
by their once owners. But in the case of power-looms it was not a ques- 
tion of width or strength of the hand-looms,— good, bad, and indifferent 
were all the same. Power-looms spoke as with a voice of thunder to all 
who had ears to hear : " Get out of our way ; ye have had your day ; see 
the march of your superiors." 

The change had a terrible effect on the minds of some old hand-loom 
weavers. Many an old weaver had become as much attached to his 
favourite loom as a warrior to his old steed, or the owner of " Poor Dog 
Tray " to his dog. We have seen an old Pudsey weaver with tears in his 
eyes while looking at and recounting the good points of his loom, ^'^s, 
it was hung on its prods as a loom ought to be, and swung to a\u\ ^t^o a^ 
a loom should do, the going part easy to put back, yet came ivec\y ^^ ^^^ 
work, and would get any amount of weft in. When that looxu^^"^^^ ^^^^^ 
from one of the best makers in England— all so smooth, ^lec=»t\^^ q,w^ 
thirteen quarterswide, — he was envied by all who saw it; the i>^ ^ii:;h^^^^^ ' 
came to see it, and admired and coveted it. But now for soi^^e ^^'^^^^^-OOCjIp 
this loom and another which is not to be despised, being muoX^^^^'^! ^ , ^ 
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webs. Where once the humming and whizzing of the jenny roller, wheel, 
and spindles, and the merry clicks of shuttles and thuds of the going 
parts, were heard mingling with the workers' songs and chorus, all is now 
still as death. 

At length the old weaver dies, and both his favourite loom and all else 
besides in that old workshop are brought under the auctioneer's hammer 
— ** To be sold to the highest bidder.'' The auctioneer expatiates on the 
well-known qualities and capabilities of this famous loom, telling the com- 
pany this is a loom that can weave anything from six quarters to twelve, will 
weft either light or heavy ; that while some have to weight their ** gallow 
balks " and put the prods forward for wefting, this never requires altering ; 
that while some weavers had to " lake " because their looms were not 
broad or good enough to weave the best cloths, — the owner of that loom 
had never missed a wel) on that account, as everybody knew that loom 
could weave all kinds ; he asks for a bid, but no one ventures. The neigh- 
bours look on sympathisingly, and strangers wonderingly ; while the un- 
feeling and calculating brokers laugh outright, telling the auctioneer nobody 
wants "poverty knocking hand-looms," and that he might as well offer quills 
and tinder boxes to tho.se who have steel pens and lucifer matches. It 
proves so ; for after having but a few shillings bid, this famous loom is 
knocked down, and will probably soon be sawn up to bear the roof of 
some old coal-house or pig cote, or may be chopped up for firewood. If 
anything could have moved the old hand-loom weavers corpse in its grave, 
the disgraceful end of his famous loom would certainly have done it. 
Large mill-owners talk about the depreciation of their machinery, but which 
of them ever experienced such a depreciation as was suffered in the above 
case ? Considering the rent for the loom while standing and the cost of 
selling it, it was worse than if given away when the last web was "felled.'' 
Bundreds of men who were poor, but had been in the habit in the worst 
of times of looking with honest pride on the capital invested in their looms 
and jenny, have lost all in the end. 

We are sometimes told that the darkest cloud has a silver lining, and 
we have seen the horizon suddenly covered with a dense black cloud, which 
rose higher and higher till it spread and covered the whole canopy, and 
ultimately the whole heavens, and made all so dark thajtj.we^jigd^t^ qqq[^ 
li.^ht laniT)s, candles, or k^is to see what was coin^^ on. But behind that ^ 
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rays of the sun as if nothing had happened. So it is in this case. There 
is a bright side as well as a dark one in the matter of power-looms. 

In the first place, families are better housed, for when hand-looms were 
in vogue they occupied the chambers, and the family slept on the stone 
floors, in parlours or the house ; many were often damp and not so healthy. 
But now the people of the same class occupy the upper rooms with 
boarded floors, and are more respectable, have more room, and are healthier. 
Then girls can earn more money on the power-loom the year through, 
than the average hand-loom weaver could, and with much less exertion too. 
The minder of the power-loom has only to tie up the threads and healds, 
and put fresh bobbins into the shuttle. Every part of the loom is adjusted 
to every other part, as if it were clock-work, and acts with the greatest 
precision. It appears as if it could hear and feel, so sensitive is it to the 
slightest flaw ; as if it were conscious and knew all that was going on. 
Besides powei»loom weavers have not to buy looms and a jenny to spin for 
them ; or bobbins, flaskets, and baskets ; or to pay rent and taxes for them 
standing ; nor candles, or gas and coal for lighting and warming the work- 
shop. They have not to pay for repairs, for all wear and tear, for new 
wheel bands forthe jenny, for steps, laphes (loops), wharles, and for oil 
to grease with. Nor have they to buy shuttles, pickers, side-boards, 
shop-boards, shuttle-boards, picking-sticks, and bands and cords ; or gears, 
slays, web sticks, and rattles. They have not to be propped up on the 
treadles and seatboards, with an artificial handle attached to the going 
part ; or have their wrists bandaged to give strength, as some of them 
would were they hand-loom weavers. They have not to fetch slubbing, 
warp their webs, lay up lists, size, put the webs out to dry, seek gears, 
leek pieces, tenter, teem, dew, and cuttle them : and least of all would 
they think of breaking wool, scouring, and dyeing it all for nothing too. 
Xo, it would not do for a power-loom to stand while the weaver did a\l 
the '* odd jobbing." The employer would be wajiting power, so at Wst t^ve 
interests of employers and employes are mutual ; whereas whew o. \^^^^" 
loom stood still it was at the expense of the weaver ai^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
manufacturer. This new invention has compell^cl inanufactixi-evs to ouy 
a/i the ijwcliinery themselves, and not have weavers and spin\->er^ ^^ ^^^ 
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cannot have the sentiment in this matter that old hand-hiom weavers l;ad, 
will be aj)t to fall lack on reason, and agree with us that considering the 
many trials and difficulties which beset the hand-loom weavers it was high 
time the whole system came to an end — even had it been at the cost of 
the woollen business leaving Pudsey altogether, providing any other 
business ste[)ped in to take its place, for one could hardly have been 
introduced as bad as the weaving on hand-looms had become. Many of 
the most intelligent and aspiring young men had long had our view on 
hand loom weaving, and did everything in their power to get away from 
"poverty knocking," as weaving was called ; they succeeded, and improved 
their condition in life. AVhile with the many improvements in 
machinery, it requires less skill and laborious management to-day to run 
a large mill — converting the raw^ material into cloths re >dy for making 
into garments, than it did once to employ a dozen hand-loom weavers and 
to have the cloths made properly. 

While the manufacture of woollens in Pudsey has progressed in its 
l)rocesses, — from the spinning on the wheel one thread at a time to the 
self-acting mule ; and from carding by hand to the broad and many swifted 
scribblers and condensers ; from weaving without pickers and picking-stick, 
or two weaving on a loom, to the power-loom; and now the scouring, 
molting, tentering, warping, and milling machines ; when everything is 
done so cheap and economicallx-, and better both for the employer and 
employed, — other kinds of business have been slowly introduced to meet the 
wants and needs of labour superseded by the new inventions in making 
woollen cloths. 

The worsted business has been introduced and many Imnds arc now 
employed in that branch. P>ut the most wonderful change produced in 
Pudsey in any branch of industry is seen in the Boot ar.d Shoe l.usincF?. 
Messrs. Scales and Salter, by their until ing industry and close application 
to business, — their great enter] »rise combined with shrewdness and caution, 
and free from all ostentatnin, — have done much for the town of Pudsey. 
And now that the old iirm has been made two, there is every prospect, 
with the young blood there is to carry on both firms, that the already 
gigantic business will attain much larger proportions in the fiUurc, C^^OOQIP 
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LETTER XV. 

Pulneck. 

Why we deal with it — A seat of learning — The founders ^ood judfijes — Itq 
wide-Bpread reputation — Pudsey people sliould feel proud of this settlement — 
Its efficient day and Sunday schools — Why Fulneck had a charm for us — It^ 
seclusion, music, and i)eople— Contrast hetween a Methodist revival meeting 
and tlie service at Fulneck Chapel — Noisy visitors from Pudsey — Its attractions 
— A little comnmnity. 

To talk of Fulneck specially, in its relation to Pudsey, may appear to 
some out of place, as the former forms part of the latter. But this little 
colony. Bohemian ))rotlierhood, or Moravian settlement, forms such a 
distinct community of itself that it deserves separate notice ; otherwise 
our Moravian friends might reasonably object to some of our remarks as 
not a])plying to them, though living in Pudsey township. 

We remember the time when Fulneck people were not very ready to 
recognise Pudsey. There was such a disparity betwixt this recognised 
seat of learning and any of the surrounding villages, as to create a fear 
lest evil communications should corrupt their good manners ; or rather lest 
their outside patrons should think so, and refuse to send them pupils. 
However that might be, the first founders proved themselves excellent 
judges in selecting such a beautiful site on which to erect the various 
buildings, so well adai)ted to their wants, and to lay out grounds all so 
admirably situated. It must at that time have presented no objections to 
those who had made the selection from the fact of its belonging to Pudsey. 

Fulneck has a wide reputation, and is well known for its schools and its 
efficient eilucational facilities. It has received pupils from almost every 
part of the world, and men destined to figure as prominent characters were 
educated there. The i»oet and Radical, Montgomery, was one, and many 
others might be mentioned. 

Our remarks as to the low state of education in Pudsey fifty and sixty 
years ago will not apply to this part of it. How is it likely when giving 
a high-class education in its schools was the source of its income, and 
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of having such a peo})le as the Moravians in their midst, who have always 
been harmless, urbane, respectful, and refined, and in every way an honour 
to the township. 

This Moravian settlement did not confine its labours to the colleges or 
boarding schools, but had day schools at reasonable charges for what 
would be called middle-class boys, or sons of tradesmen, etc., and some 
poor peoj^le's children, whose parents were Moravians, managed to get a 
decent education there. Then, fifty-five years ago, Fulneck Sunday school 
was perhaps unequalled for its efficiency, having excellent discipline and 
one of the best staff of teachers of any Sunday school in the country. 

When ver}^ young, Fulneck had a kind of charm for us, and we remem- 
ber thinking and saying that it always looked like Sunday there, all being 
so quiet and clean, and most of the people well dressed. 

Its situation is all that could be desired, which of itself makes it a lovely 
place. It is on the south side of Pudsey, about half way down in the 
deep valley through Avhich Tong beck winds its course, and commands a 
pleasant view of the valley and the woodland slopes of Tong, its church, 
hall, and park ; and being well shielded from the cold north winds, its 
large and beautiful well-kept gardens produce an abundance of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables much earlier than could be done on the higher parts 
of Pudsey. It is a retired and secluded spot, free from the noise and 
clamour of more densely populated towns and cities, and well adapted to 
mental pursuits, deep thought, study, and reflection ; and we repeat that 
those who first selected it w^ere not bad judges. 

There is much of the communistic principle in operation there. The 
males and females live mostly apart, except those families who live as 
labourers and carry on some business in the settlement. The eastern part 
is for the sisters and the western for the brethren, and the chapel is built 
in the centre betwixt the two ; the females sit on one side of t\\ft c\vap<i\, 
and the males on the opposite side. 
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earnestness, noise, and uproar of a revival meeting. We remarked at the 
time that the Fulneck people by their manner of worshipping seemed to 
say to the Methodists: ''What's all the row about 1 Take things easy, 
brotliers ; the world is not going to come to an end all at once ; and if it 
is, all your shouting and turbulence will not prevent it ! " We thought 
also, and said, that the ^loravian stylo of worshipping ap[)eared as if its 
adherents were '' paid by the day," and therefore took matters easy, while 
that of the Methodists seemed ns if they were "paid by the piece," and 
hence the zeal, hurry, and bustle displayed by the latter in their meeiings 
and around the [)jniteut forms. It is but just, however, to acknowledge 
that at that time we wondered how the Moravians could be so calm and 
unmoved while so many unconverted sinners were '' hanging by the 
brittle thread of life " over the unquenchable hre of the bottomless pit, 
and whose souls, or many of them, might be '' snatohe 1 as brands from 
the burning '' by their agency ; though our view^s since then, we confess, 
have been consi>icrably modified. 

Jt was no uiK-oinmon thing at tlie time wx refer to for the quiet and 
retired Fulneck peo}.le to be somewhat di.sturbed by the nightly visits of 
young uieii from iho.se pLMts of Pudsey licarest the settlement. Not that 
much real mischief v.as done or intended, but for a little romping, noise, 
and clatter, :nid tlie least buwling sounded much louder there on account 
of the ordinary extreme quietness of the i)lace. Many r.o doubt were 
altraeied to Fidueek at nights l^y the .•^up'U'b [ties, parkins. .Mud butter- 
.^jcoteh n:;ule and .sold by liic conl'eciioner there. Tliis woman sold penny 
pies and iudf-penny parkins, acknowledged by all to be delicious. Of 
cour:5e our ex[»erieiice when a boy was neees.sarily limited in such matters, 
but we felt crrtain that it was impossible for any woman upon earth to 
make rieher or liner pies and parkins llrui this woman made and sold, 
and we do not remember ever eating any since in all our wanderings 
which tasted .so good. Though it is [>os>ible that whilst we are young and 
our experience narrow, una our sense of t.iste ffCbli and not abused, we 
may iorm exaggerated notions of such things. There is another little 
ni.;tter wlacii we ni:iy mention, viz., that Fulneck had a Bakery, as we 
i;U}«p(>.-e ii has stil! ; for ih'.s eonmiunily h;id wiihiii iis settlement, persons 
(..■i \ar;o;;s Inulcs e.iid enHijiL's to Miit|,]y their needs, without being 
<-[ *,.ut 111 K,.\ il.c lu:, iue \.ur i': :■■, ii.uri!. 'i Iky ;iai.l llieir 1 ukerw - a store 
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LETTER XVI. 
Tong. 

From which Pudsbt People formehly fetched Milk, and some op them a few 
Hares and Pheasants. 

Why we deal with Tong— Surrounding scenery sixty years ago— Poaching and 
poachers— The Game Laws— Fetching milk, etc.— Our early attachments- 
Rational progress no need to spoil the scenery— Tong Church bells— Lines, 
written on hearing them ring in 1856. 

What leads us to make a few remarks on the relationship of Tong and 
Pudsey in dealing with progress in the latter place is the fact that fifty 
years ago, and less than that, there was strong temptation on the estate of 
the former to a few of the inhabitants of Pudsey. At that time the woods 
were more dense, and a better staff of gamekeepers were kept to look after the 
hares, partridges, and pheasants, than a*-, present (at least this is our 
impression), but poaching was much more common then. 

We knew two classes of poachers ; one class would nor object to doing 
deeds much more mischievous and degrading than poaching or catching 
game, while the others were decent men in other respacts, who worked at 
their calling during the day and made over hours at night. We have 
often seen them about sundown on the borders of Tong estate, trying to 
ascertain the precise locality of game, and later on the/ went to catch 
their prey. Those kept on friendly terms with the farmers, to whom they 
occasionally presented part of their spoil. The lower class of poachers 
were not very scrupulous, and would take their trained dogs, air guns, 
snares and nets ; and not content with catching stray game, would invade 
the Tong estates as well, and sometimes take the domestic poultry belong- 
ing to farmers and other private persons from the hen-roosts. At that 
time there was not all that mining going on through or close to the game 
preserves we see now, nor the many tram wagons ; and there were no 
" rural police " to help large landowners and their keepers to preserve the 
game. 

Poaching was deemed a crime, and punished as such ; though we very 
much question whether poachers ever felt any qualms of conscience (^^/^r^rx\(> 
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vary sad accidents would occur in getting along those rough and ugly 
lanes, when some had the misfortune to stumble and spill their milk, and 
had to go home and face their family with an empty can, milldess. 
Others fetched their milk from other outside places, east, north, and 
west of the village, while some got it from persons in the village who 
kept a cow or two. A large amount of shoe leather (or of clogs) was 
consumed, as well as time spent by this custom. Old milk was a half- 
penny per pint, churnmilk two or three times cheaper than that, as some 
gave twice as much of it a3 others did for a penny ; while new milk was 
a penny per pint everywhere the sime. New milk was much better then 
than now ; at least we thought it rich then and do not think that much 
of it is so now. Of course, as in the case of the Fulneek penny pies, 
some allowance ought probably to be made from the fact of our boyish 
sense of taste being more acute than it is to-day. New milk was fifty 
per cent, cheaper than it is now, notwithstanding that the old Corn 
Laws have been abolished, which Protectionists predicted would ruin the 
farmers by reducing the price of all farm produce. Now we incline to 
thipk that a penny per pint was too little for good unadulterated new 
milk, but three half-pence (which is half as much more) ought to pay 
the farmer well, and if kept pure and good we arc persuaded that a much 
larger quantity could be sold than at present. 

Our fetching milk from Tong, our " bleg^ing " there — that is, 
gathering blackberries and sometimes elderberries, — or gleaning in the 
cornfields, with the family relationships we had there, helped to form 
associations most dear to us, and which after nearly sixty years have 
never been effaced. 

The following may not be deemed strictly within our province in 

writing on Progress in Pudsey, but what we thought relevant has 

revived remembrances in which we feel inclined to indulge for a minute 

or two, — hoping that no one will be the worse by our slight digression, 

if such it may be called. 

j When a boy, Abee lane, Tong beck and lane, the profusion of 

i hawthorn blossom, wild roses and honeysuckle, with songs of birds as 

] we went along, all combined to make it appear in our eyes a Paradise. 
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ideas of progress being carried out have spoiled the scener}'. But it 
is not so. For if all the landed estates had been free, land would have 
got into more hands and been better cultivated ; and if tenant-farmers 
had been able to claim for all real improvements made in or on the land, 
so much labour would have been required in its culture, and so much 
more wealth produced in the shape of eatables (which we need, but are 
compelled to get from other countries), that there would not have been 
that rush to manufacturing enterprises we have seen, and tens of thousands 
who have been compelled to leave such places as Tong, or beon prevented 
from goingthere,have overcrowded other villages, towns, and cities, elbowing 
their fellowmen in mills, factories, and workshops instead of being on the 
land, breathing a purer air, moving in a more moral atmosphere, and living 
more happy and prosperous lives. We remark in concluding this article, 
that when a boy the Tong church bells had a wonderful charm for us. 
No bells ever rung out such smooth, subdued, sweet, and mellow tones 
as they did,' and we have never heard them since without a peculiar 
feeling—unlike anything experienced whilst listening to other bells. 
Probably our early associations have something to do with the matter, 
and those who lived on the southern part of Pudsey will better 
appreciate our sentiments ihan it is possible for those to do who lived on 
the more distant northern part, and who would be less acquainted with 
the sound of Tong church bells. 

It may not be amiss to state that thirty years ago, in 1856, while sitting 
alone in our garden in front of our house which stood alcne, and at some 
distance from any other house, so that all was quiet and still, except a 
gentle summer breeze which wafted the sound of Tong church bells 
across the woods and vales, which so impressed us, by reviving old 
memories, that we wrote in pencil on the spot as we sat, the following liucs, 
and a long time after composed a tune for them with piano accompanimci^t, 
which however faulty it might be considered by professors of music, *^'^^^'^ i 

to the lines the sentiment we attach to them. Both words cvi\d vc^-vi^^^ 
^yere composed for our own pleasure, which we think is legitittitv^^ \%'u^^ 
^^ does not interfere with the rights and happiness of anyone ^\ec* 
^'"^^y add that as they were for heme use only, ^ve dedicated H^^i:i> ^^ 
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out pay, but he could not or would not always bs in tho singing psw, and if 
no base happened to be there, he himsslf sometimes pitched the tunes on 
the wrong key. But this man had some self-conceit about him, and 
knowing he was not looked upon as being very reliable in his profession, 
on an extra occasion he would be absent to show how important his abilities 
were, and leave them in the lurch, as he said, and laughed heartily when 
he found that the congregation had been in difficulties. There was some 
jealousy amongst a few who knew a little music, each thinking himself 
superior to the other, and it was a common thing at that day to speak of 
ringers and singers as a rather self-conceited lot of men, and we hardly 
wonder at it being so, when so few could either ring or sing scientifically. 
We should think that a more general knowledge of music, the many organs, 
harmoniums, efficient leaders and choirs will have cured this, at least we 
hope so. 

We remember the Pudsey Old Keed Band, sixty years ago, and knew 
every member of it before it broke up. This Band was reckoned famous 
in its days as a local band. It had its clarionets, trumpets, bugles, trom- 
bones, French horns, base horns, serpents, bassoons, fifes, and of course 
the big drum. And such characters, too, there were in that Old Band. 
From the leader to the drummer might be found any amount of mirth, wit, 
humour, and drollery. A man like Charles Dickens would have found 
ample material for a three-volume novel equal to ** Pickwick " amongst 
the members of the Pudsey Old Reed Band. We have often thought that 
as a rule, music, mirth, and humour were often found closely allied. 
Whether it is necessarily so is questionable. But formerly, when a know- 
ledge of music was more limited, we incline to think it was so. We 
remember seeing the player on the big drum when he was about thirty-two 
years of age, and considered by the bandsmen unequalled as a time keeper, 
and said to be such a help to them when playing in the midst of the noisy 
march and crowds, in keeping the various instrumentalists well together 
by his correct beat. Then to see how the band was protected in their 
performances, especially the drummer, who required much more space than 
other drummers did, and to this end many men might be seen in blue 
smocks formed six or eight abreast, arm in arm, behind the drummer, to 
keep oflf the pressing crowd of spectators or followers, whilst above the 
heads of the surging crowd might be seen at times the drummer's right- 30vlC 
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times he might be seen beating time with both bands, first on the left and 
then on the right end of the drum. People who stood at a distance from 
the crowd, too far off to distinguish the indentity of the person performing, 
said they could always tell who the drummer was by the flourishing of the 
right hand drumstick above the heads of the crowd. We knew this 
drummer well ; he had an inexhaustable fund of innocent wit and humour, 
was industrious, and one of the most honest and upright men ever known. 
Had he been favoured with a good education,insteadof havingnever bean able 
to go to school, but to work from being a young boy almost day and night, 
during his apprenticeship only half fed and clad, we have no doubt the 
world would have known more of hitn. As it was, he was respected by 
all who knew him whose opinion was worth anything, and left this world, 
having done more for it than the world had done for him. Left this world 
did we say ? Yes, and all the original members of that famous band of 
musicians have long since passed away, and gone to their final resting place. 
We watched them drop ofiE one by one till none were left. Whilst writing 
this, and thinking of the various characters which composed the Pudsey 
Old Band, the words of Hamlet to Horatio have come to our mind. 
Taking from the gravedigger a skull, which he is told is Yorick's, and 
holding it up, he says : " Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow 
of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy : he hath borne me on his back 
a thousand times ; and now how abhorred my imagination is ! My gorge 
rises at it. There hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft." 
Then, addressing Yorick's skull, he asks : '* Where be your gibes now 1 your 
gambols 1 your songs 1 your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar 1" 

Since we began to write these letters we have often found our eyes 
unconsciously filled with tears, heart-foU tears^ in our various sketches of 
old time customs and doings, where our well-known neighbours, friends, 
relations, or townsmen, and townswomen, long since gone, liave ^seu 
brought fresh before our minds, but whose names we have not tl\ov\S^^ ^^ 
to mention. Histories, biographies, sayings, doings, and an^^(3LO^^^ ^^^" 
numerable might have been given in connection with what we lia>^0 '^^^^ ^^^' 
^^t would not have been (strictly speaking) to the point in slx^v/i^^S 
P'^o^ress Pudsey had made. r lr\r\(j]p 

^fter the Old Band came the Fartown Band, or what we ma^P'^'^^^^t^ O 
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not forget that the music performed in those days was only child's play 
compared with what is performed at the present time by the Pudsey Choral 
Union, and the various Bands, etc. We see from the advertisements from 
time to time in the Pudsey papers, announcing the character of the per- 
formances, that a class of music is now performed which the old-time 
musicians would have deemed impossible. Some of the high-class music was 
not then composed, while the price of such as was composed would be so 
high as to have prevented the working men with their then small means 
procuring it. Then there would have been the cost of an expensive teacher 
to teach it, and arrange it for the different instruments ; and perhaps more 
than all, the long working hours then customary would have made it 
impossible for them to have spent sufficient time to execute such difficult 
selections and compositions. 

Sixty years ago there were very few pianos in Pudsey. A few old 
square or table pianos and harpsichords might be found, but very few 
indeed. It would be edifying for us to know how many there really were 
then ; and how many pianos, harmoniums, and organs there are to-day, 
for we are convinced that this alone would show the progress in Pudsey, 
as far as these instruments are concerned, to be what almost everyone 
would think incredible. The fact is the people generally then had seldom 
if ever seen one, and very few would be able to play one ; and long since 
the time of which we are speaking, we have often heard woollen manu- 
facturers and others, who were well off, and some, too, who spent much 
more in drink than a hand-loom weaver could earn, say that they would 
^^ find their lasses summat "better ia dxi^ nor to lake wi^ a 'piano. ^^ 

Since that time there has been such a revolution in the price and variety 
of musical compositions, as the world had never seen before. They have 
been sown hroadcast^ and it would be very interesting to know, were it 
possible, how many pieces of music per head there are now and how many 
sixty years ago. A general knowledge of music has been diffused amongst 
all classes in Pudsey during the last twenty or thirty years, and the 
general education which is being carried on there, will be sure to have 
that tendency. 

The late John Whitley did much directly and indirectly to popularize a 
higher class of music in Pudsey, as well as in the surrounding locality^QQ^^ 
And much praise is also due to many others in Pudsey, whose names we ^ 
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without music would be a blank to such as have proper feelings and whose 
nervous system is properly Strang. But a world without music is im 
possible. The universe is full of it. We could not exist without some 
music or harmony, and to one whose eyes are open, and whose soul is not 
corru[)ted by the vices of the age, there is music everywhere, — in the sweet 
and merry songs of birds, the humming of bees, the cooing of the dove, 
the pattering raindrops, the running brook, the merry voices of children, 
and in a thousand other objects on every hind. Without music or 
harmony all is jargon and discord. A right-minded person is unhappy 
where there is no harmony ; it is harmony that makes a happy fire side. 
" Love at home " means music and harmony there in disposition, 
voice, and action towards each other. A happy family, neighbourhood, 
village, towm, city, or country means very little discord and much 
harmony there. This boundless universe could not hang together 
without harmony. And to teach the human voice how to sing, or to 
teach a person how to perform music on an instrument, which can 
only be valuable in proportion as it is capable of imitating a well- 
tunod human voice, is simply to bring the learner into agreement 
with the universe and to promote human happiness thereby. 

All music is sacred ; wc pay no attention to those persons who 
talk about " profane " music ; there is no such thing, though there 
may be profanity in its execution, in being badly done, or in the 
spirit in which it is performed. As to the words put to music, 
that is another aflair, ard may be like all other words, composi- 
tions, or books, good, bad, or indifierent. 

The hypercritical or vicious, whose whole thoughts have been 
occupied in the mere animal pursuits of life, in getting gold, o^ 
in eating and drinking, or something worse, may laugh at what 
we are writing on music. But it will only prove that their finer 
senses, if ever they had any, have been blunted by neglecting 
their cultivation. If finer senses they never had, then it is the 
fault of their organisation, and they arc more to be pitied than 
blamed. But be that as it may, it is a great calamity, which 
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LETTER XVIII. 
The Hall of Freedom Project. 

Thirty-five years ago Pudsey had no large Hall or Lecture Room— Sohooli 
and Chapels not accessible for the advocacy of unpopular principles— The 
Temperance Room— Bad feeling caused by letting it for heterodox principles- 
Unfairness of orthodox Teetotallers towards heterodox Teetotallers— Barker 
unable to get a room to lecture on Temperance— Working men sign a pledge and 
resolve to build a Hall for the advocacy of all creeds and opinions— Extract 
from the first report — How it all ended. 

Thirty-five years ago, Pudsey would have about 12,000 inhabitants, 
and yet there was no large public Hall, or room for lectures, meetings, 
concerts, etc. The various religious sects had school-rooms connected 
with their places of worship, but none of ihem seemed to think that the 
affairs of this life had much to do with religion, or that it was right and 
proper to allow the advocacy of doctrines or principles which were 
opposed to their respective ways of thinking. One or two of the schools 
might be got sometimes for temperance lectures if a majority of the trustees 
were favourable, but even then it was either stipulated or understood that 
nothing should be advanced by the speakers at such lectures or meetings 
contrary to the orthodox religion as then taught. It was quite common 
to ask that the name or names of speakers at such meetings should be 
furnished before the loan of a school-room could be granted, so that a 
kind of religious Inquisitions were frequent. We have known cases 
where much uproar, confusion, and bitterness of feeling were the result 
of applications made, whether the school-room was granted or refused. 
Sometimes it happened that a speaker consciously or inadvertently would 
make use of an expression that was thought heterodox by those who were 
sound in the faith, and much commotion was the result. Nearly all 
those who had been Barkerites were teetotallers, but were known to 
be unbelievers in the prevailing theology, and many of them had been 
so accustomed to speak on and discuss theological matters that it was 
very difiicult for them to speak on temperance without using 
some phrase that more or less came in contact disagreeably with the 
popular creeds. It was a great hardship to such to b^igkieptl b^cfcnOOQlC 
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religion was proliibited. This stipulation, however, did not mean that 
the propagation of the orthodox faith, or the defence of the British 
Constitution as it then stood, would be an infringement of the conditions 
on which the place was lent. Hence a condition was frequently made 
that the meeting should be opened by public prayer by someone known 
to be sound in the faith, and it was quite common to bear orthodox 
temperance men crowd into their prayers and speeches as much theology 
as they could. They would talk and pray about the Triune God, the 
Blessed Trinity, the Expiatory Death of Christ, the Atoning Blood of the 
Lamb, total Birth Depravity in consequence of Adam's Fall, the Inter- 
cession of Jesus and His Godhea<i, Salvation by Faith alone, and the 
utter worthlessness of all good works, the literal never-ending flames of 
hell, and a personal devil, etc. 

Some of these orthodox temparance prayers and speakers seemed to go 
out of their way to have a hit at the B.irkerite and Unitarian tsetot lUers, 
knowing that the latter were heavily handicapped by not being allowed 
to open their lips to reply in self-defence. Whereas the heterodox 
speakers were as conscientious as the orthodox, they had strong con- 
victions of their own, and felt themselves unfairly dealt with. To the 
credit of some of the better class of orthodox religionists be it said that 
they strongly condemned the conduct of those of their own creed for th e 
cowardly way in which they acted towards such as differed from them in 
opinion, and maintained that both in prayer and speech everything 
should be avoided tending to give offence to those whose lips were sealed 
upon religious matters. Then the Barkerites had ransacked the Old nnd 
New Testaments, and were good Scriptarians, as before stated, and had 
come to the conclusion that public prayer was un-Christian. They 
thought that Jesus condemned it both in His teaching and practice, 
especially when he said in St. Matthew's gospel, chapter 6, verses 5 
and 6, as follows : — 

" And when thou prayest thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are ; for \^^e'^ ^^^^ 
to pray standing in the synagogue [Jewish chapel] and in the corn^^^ ol ^ ^ 
streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 1 say unto yo^' ^^^^^ ^X ^^<^ ^ 
reward. -But thou when thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when ti^^^c?^^ ^^ ^ 
shut the door, pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and thy Fatl^ ^^ '•''^^t t 

seeth in secret will reward thee openly." Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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arbitrary ; and to be compelled to listen to so much in the prayers and 
speeches of others which they looked upon as little less than blasphemous, 
while they were forbidden uttering one single word of doubt in relation 
to such matters, made their speaking irksome and unpleasant. Yes, only 
thirty-five years ago there were many in Pudsey who appeared to think 
tJie heavens would fall if opinions contrary to their own were allowed to 
be propagated. They had no idea that others had as much right to their 
own opinions as they had to theirs. 

The well-known Joseph Barker was a great teetotaller and 
poiailar advocate of temperance principles, but after he was expelled by 
the Conference for not being orthodox, none of the religious sects would 
allow him to sjjcak in their chapels or school-rooms. Very few of the 
Temperance Halls, which had been built for the purpose of advocating 
temperance principles, could be got for him to speak in, and for differing 
in opinion on religion from many of the teetotallers his advocacy of 
temperance was refused. Many teetotal societies were broken up, and 
others nearly so, by the perpetual interference with men's theological 
opinions. It was the same to a large extent with regard to politics. A 
thorough Eadical, and especially a Eepublican, was not allowed to speak 
in any of the chapels and schools. The Pudsey Temperance Society 
hired a small room at various times in different localities, which was 
mostly an upper room in a chamber formerly occupied by hand-loom 
weavers. Such were most accessible for lectures on unpopular isms, 
though even these rooms could seldom be got without much animosity 
and strong opposition on the part of those anti-reformers. Subscriptions 
to the temperance cause were frequently stopped because the room had 
been let for the advocacy of theological or political heresy. 

Probably some who read the above remarks may be wondering what 
we mean by the foregoing, and may be unable to see what bearing they 
can have upon our heading, '' The Hall of Freedom Project." This, how- 
ever, we will now try to show. 

In 1851 there was a large number of persons in Pudsey who did not 
think that either the popular theology or popular politics were perfect. 

While th(^ri' were others who thought it best to let "truth and falsehood 
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resolving never to rest satisfied till a large room or Hall was erected, to 
be let on reasonable terms to all sects and parties for the advocacy of 
every kind of ism, and for public meetings, concerts, balls, festivals, 
panoramas, dioramas, etc. Bills were written and posted calling a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, and setting forth the objects of the same. A 
number of working men answered the call, and it was resolved to build a 
llall to cost one thoasand pounds, by shares of one pound each, to be 
paid for when opened so as not to be hampered by a mortgage debt, and 
that it should be called " The Hall of Freedom." A prospectus was 
drawn up and circulated ; the town divided into districts and canvassed 
for shareholders ; a committee was formed with a president, treasurer, and 
secretary ; collectors were appointed to collect the w^eekly subscriptions 
from shareholders, all monies thus collected to bo deposited in the Leeds 
Building Society, called " The Provincial Benefit Building Society." 

It may not be out of place here to give a few extracts from the Secre- 
tary's first report now lying before us, which was read to a crowded 
meeting of shareholders and their wives, after a meat tea, in the Temper- 
ance Room, Greenside. It will show to some extent the spirit of the 
time, and the enthusiasm of the promoters of the projected Hall of 
Freedom. 

The report states that there were 270 shareholders, that £243 13s. od. 
had been collected, and deposited in the Building Society mentioned 
before. 

The total expenses of floating the concern in printing, stationery, 
meetings, etc., had only been £4 fs. 8d. Many of the shareholders had 
promised to increase their shares, while many persons who had previously 
stood aloof promised to take up shares, seeing it was going to be a succe.ss. 
Probably a more energetic lot of men were never knt)wn than the principal 
workers on behalf of the Hall of Freedom — none of whom received a single 
penny of pay either for labour or personal expanses, and many interesting 
anecdotes might be told in connection with the project. A friend of 
mine has just told me one which shows the eagerness displayed in getting 
shareholders, though we cannot defend the means our friend adopted to 
get a certain friend of his (who had been frequently urged to do so but 
^^ithout success) to take up a share. This friend of ours ^vas in tho^ 
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organ of benevolence asked him to take a few shares in the Hall of 
Freedom, and he immediately offered all his money and would have taken 
up all the shares untaken had he been heeded. After being put into his 
natural state, and informed as to what he had done, he was not well satis- 
fied with the transaction. This young man was known to be very 
miserly, and there was no chance of his giving much to anything except 
when mesmerised. We have known many well able to help a good cause, 
but not willing to do so, and know of no means of getting assistance from 
such for purposes of public utility except some larger-hearted friend could 
succeed in mesmerising them, and though we cannot recommend the 
operation, it is certain they deserve it. 

From the first report before referred to, it appears there had been 
many excuses made by persons for not taking shares. Some objected 
because all kinds of creeds were to have an equal chance on the Hall of 
Freedom platform. There were some great Free Traders who did not 
believe in Free Speech, but the Hall of Freedom was to be equally 
accessible to Catholics, Protestants, and to Methodists both old and new ; 
to Baptists, Presbyterians, and Independents ; to Calvinists, Armenians. 
Unitarians, Quakers, Swedenborgians, and Latter-day Saints ; to Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Hindoos ; or to persons who might differ from all of 
them. It was to be let to Whigs, Tories, Radicals, Chartists, or 
Republicans ; for public meetings, concerts, or balls. The advantage is 
shown of being able to hold public meetings where the inhabitants would 
have an opportunity of expressing their opinions on all the current and 
prominent topics of the day, which up to that time they never had. The 
only })laces for town's meetings were either the church vestry or a large 
room at the workhouse, Littlemoor, and when too small to accommodate 
all present an adjournment was made to the open air. The report goes on 
to state that from the commencement there had been the greatest 
unanimity amongst both the workers and the shareholders. The need of 
a large public hall is then shown from the fact of the universal agitations 
for a larger share of freedom, the general breaking up of old worn-out 
institutions, and the world-wide struggle for liberty against slavery and 
opi)ression. From Cape Horn to the Canadas there was general com- 
motion. In various parts of South America there was perpetual -^^-^r-s^T/^ 
insurrection and rebellion. Cuba in the West Indies was struggling Iq O 
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fewer middlemen, such as oil, ware, listing, and waste dealers, as well as 
woolstaplers. Most of the manufacturers now go to the fountain head for 
all they want, and the small profits now realised would not pay middle- 
men unless the business done was a large one. A man now would find it 
difiicult after saving £20 to begin making woollen cloths, and make it pay 
as he once could, when he merely spent his money in wool, and readily 
got mungo, ware, oil, listing, scribbling, warp, and weft delivered at home, 
all on credit till he was able to sell the cloth and pay for all out of it ; or 
it might be buy more wool with the money, making a still larger lot 
before paying for the first. Of course such an one would probably have 
to pay more for articles he got on credit, by many pounds, than what an 
extensive manufacturer, who had his own machinery and bought every- 
thing at first hand, would pay ; so that whilst most of the former class 
would in time lose their all, the latter would probably be getting rich. 

Business, we repeat, of all kinds, both woollen, worsted, cotton, boot 
and shoe, as well as tailoring and the iron business, is getting into fewer 
hands ; and the greater perfection attained in machinery, the more 
difficult will it be f«)r men of small means to rise in the world as 
manufacturers, except some other agency should come into operation by 
which people with small means can hit upon some plan or system whereby 
they can employ themselves and enjoy what they produce. Though 
business is becoming more centralised, we maintain that the masses of 
the people are better off". This may seem to some a self-contradiction, but 
we think it is not. Our meaning is this : The bulk of the people in 
Pudsey and elsewhere are better housed, better fed and clothed, can earn 
more money, and get more of the necessaries of life with what they earn, 
and can save more than formerly. We are not speaking of the large 
numbers who are paupers, and others who are always on the verge of 
pauperism, (who in the present state of our so-called civilisation, a really 
unnatural or artificial state of society, always will exist in spite of the 
vast increase of the wealth of England and the world,) but of the bulk of 
the working classes. 

Civilisation creates wealth, but it also creates new wants and needs \ so 
that the wage earning [)ftople of to-day feel as poor as their class ever did, 
and are so in relation to the higher standard of living erected of present 
wants and needs. As an illustration : M my working 3i|Rf^piieby^dif©OQlC 
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either locomotives or other engines, machinery, iron or steel rails, woollen, 
worsted, or cotton g^ois 1 Every other nation is being educated, some of 
them more highly than we. in the various trades ; though we are happy 
to say that England after generations of neglect is now beginning in good 
earnest to make rapid advances, but we shall do well to hold our own in 
the general march of progress. We have no objection to England being 
at the he:id, — our desires lean in that direction ; but we have no right to 
allow our desires or feelings to blind us to patent facts. Australia 
produces immense quantities of wool ; what can hinder that colony from 
making it up to supply the wants of the colonists, and in time being largo 
exporters of cloths as well 1 It is the same with regard to America and 
the cotton business, as well as India and the Cape. The same remarks 
apply to some extent to our iron trade. We have no reason to expect 
the old state of things with regard to foreign demands for English goods 
going on increasing. There is a probability of a few fresh fields being 
opened out in Africa, and a few other places, where wc shall do well if 
we can get our share without monopolising it all ; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that even those peoples in time will produce their own to a large 
extent, as skill and intelligence travel more rapidly from clime to clime 
now than formerly. 

The fact is, by our bad legislation an artificial state of things has been 
produced in England ; the people have been driven off and kept from the 
land, and its cultivation, so that we have been too much dependent on 
foreign nations for what we could have produced ourselves, and too much 
dependent on the same taking what we produce in the shape of 
manufactured goods. Every writer of note, and the bulk of our 
legislators, are beginning to recognise the most important fact, that the 
old feudal land laws must be abolished, and ihe cultivation of land made 
compulsory. Land is unlike any other commodity. No article can be 
made without land, our very existence depends upon it ; hence special 
laws are required in relation to it, such as do not apply to any other 
article. In the times of panics, famines, and other national 
disasters, when starvation stares tens of thousands in the face, 
the aristocracy wriggle and twist in every possible manner and form ^ 

to divert the people's attention from the main cause of sufferinjv^^OQlC 
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for the most part by trickery and fraud. With most legislators anything 
in politics was deemed fair, until it became a proverb. There was no 
moral conviction, or sense of right or wrong in the matter ; we speak of 
the majority of the old rulers, and not of the exceptions. To be sure 
they would talk of *' England's glory " and go in for " the country's 
good," but the people at last have found out that " England's glory " 
meant the rulers' glory in their monopoly of offices, places, pensions, and 
privileges, and that they took good care to have much more than their 
share of the " good of the country." "Now that the people whose 
interests have been betrayed have power, it will be quite easy for them 
to have recourse to equity, to political justice, because they have not only 
a keener moral sense in politics, but their own interests are linked with 
justice to all, and have everything to gain and nothing to lose by their 
action. The rights of property till now have swamped almost every 
other consideration. We have heard much about even the " sacred rights 
of property," but seldom heard anything in politics about property having 
sacred duties. We remember once hearing Sir Wilfrid Lawson speak in 
the Leeds Town Hall when it was crowded in every part. During his 
speech he raised his voice to a higher key and said " England is the 
finest country upon earth," when his utterance was cut short by 
overwhelming applause. When all was quiet he finished his sentence, 
which was *'for a rich man to live in," it being followed by loud 
laughter ; and so it is. It will be found by comparing the position of 
wealthy men in England with any others of the same class in any of the 
great nations on earth, that those who in times past made our laws took 
special care of themselves. 

In addition to improved legislation there will be other social means 
brought into operation. Co-operation has made rapid strides in 
distributing wealth ; but many large societies have money they hardly 
know what to do with. Why not invest it in co-operative production 1 
Why not try to produce many articles they sell 1 Co-operation in the 
future will be one of the greatest levers in the people's interest. As 
before stated, men find it impossible now to begin business as once with a 
small capital, but a thousand men with ten pounds each can raise a 
capital of ten thousand pounds, and employ labour in farming and 
manufacturing, and pay a fair share of the wealth produced to ^I^^OQIC 
labourers. Larfre capitalists too will do well to jrive those thev employ 
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either Purlsey people or any other people to be content with their present 
cond.ticn, much better though it may be than that of their forefathers. 
After all the advances and improvements made, the condition of the working 
classes is one of absolute serfdom compared with what it ought to bo. We 
want the people to look up, aim higher, to study social and political 
problems, and help themselves with their own hinds and brains. There 
are far better times to come than the best we've ever had. We do not say 
" all aim at beincj rich," but to be free from poverty and the fear of it, 
and then in reality you will be rich in the truest sense. There would not 
be such elbowing each other in society to be rich were there no fear of 
future want. We read of a very suitable prayer once being made ; the 
petitioner neither wanted poverty nor riches, thinking both extremes bad. 
Help to crush that most horrible and infamous notion once held by all, 
and still by some, especially the rich, — that it is ordained by Providence 
that there should be rich and poor in the world. Every right-minded 
man would rejoice to see a state of things in which every man, woman, 
and child had all the comforts of life. 

Whilst writing the above remarks a large meeting was being held 
by the unemployed in Trafalgar Square, London, and riots and much 
destruction of property were the result. This is the natural offspring of 
our artificial state of society, our bad social arrangement, and political 
blundering ; so are all Trades Unions, strikes, and lock-outs. There is 
bread in abundance without robbing a man or any set of men, if S03i3t.y 
was not blinded by ignorance and prejudice. It does not require the 
thousandth part of the high culture possessed by Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury to destroy much of the poverty by good legislation. All 
cannot be done in a day nor a year. We are glad to see the noble efforts 
made in the right direction by the former gentleman, and if he had been 
faithfully backed up by all those who pretend to be the people's friends he 
would have done more ; and if he I'ves long enough he will do much good 
yet. But we think that there are thousands of the better class of artizans 
connected with Trados' Unions and Co-operative undertakings who, if 
670 of them Avere but in Parliament, wouhl so manage matters, and in a 
short time so improve the state of society, that ths millions would bo 
astonished ; and all, too, without doing the slightest injustice to anyone. ^ 

There is one thing they would soon do, viz., give the people the power^OSlC 
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be more and more dispensed with, and the producers of wealth have a 
larger share of what they produce. 

Never before were the people of this country so wide awake as to the 
vast importance of land and the land question. The agricultural labourers 
of England are uniting for land law refoim, and so are the tenant-farmers. 
It is the same in Wales, and in Scotland, and the world knows what a 
vital question this is in Ireland. Large owners also, convinced at last 
that something must be done to stave off reform by Parliament, touching 
the land, are purchasing large landed estates to divide into smaller 
allotments. 

Never before had we such a House of Commons as now for showing 
its readiness to rectify not only old grievances touching land but 
other property as well. Compensation for improvements not only in land, 
but house property also, is entertained ; and even our local boards and 
the promised reform in County Government all prove that general 
attention is directed to the duties of property. The morning after Mr. 
Crilly introduced his Bill for enabling tenants of town houses in Ireland 
to obtain compensation for improvements made, the London Correspondent 
of the Leeds' Mercury said : '* The House of Commons gave a striking 
proof yesterday that it is prepared to legislate on the question of property 
in a far more thorough spirit than any of its predecessors " ; and that it 
was clear that it was prepared to legislate on questions affecting landlords 
and tenants with more regard to the interests of the tenants and the 
justice of the case than it hud ever been before. From one mode or 
system is evolved another. The old pack-horse, the stage coach, the one- 
s])indled wheel and hand carding, the jenny and hand-loom, all contributed 
their share to jirogress ; but they have had their day, and better modes 
have taken their places. So also individual interests in the competitive 
state have done much good and increased national wealth, but never cured 
})overty, and never will. The union of wealth producers by co-operative 
undertakings must take the place of " everyone for himself," so as to 
secure the better distribution of life's comforts to the exclusion of none 
willing to lend their brain, skill, and muscle for the common good of all. 

Since writing the above we were agreeably surprised to find such a 
stronir condeninati'jn of the present competitive state of society in 
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LETTER XX. 
Concluding: Letter. 

Our object in the previous letters — Great fault of historians — Macaulay oomes 
to the rescue — Old-time manners and customs passing away— A friendly letter 
and the "Plug Riots" — May hall — Extracts from a Biography — Our critics — 
A post card from an unknown writer — Fulneck — The EncyclopaBdia Britannica 
— Baines' Directory — The writer of postal not "posted" — Pudsey might and ought 
to have- made more progress during the last 60 years — We hope and expect 
better things in the future. 

In the foregoing letters we have neither tried to please or grieve any 
class of persons but have aimed at representing Pudsey and its people as we 
have seen them in former days ; so that the young folks living to-day 
might be able to judge of the progress made, by comparing one with the 
other. It was not our purpose to give statistics relating to the present 
number of places of worship, schools, and the average attendance ; or the 
present rateable value and assessment of rates ; its present and proposed 
railway facilities, etc. Those who fee! interested in the subject can at any 
time get such information for themselves. But should what we have 
written be preserved by appearing in book form, as many have urged us 
to allow, every year that rolls round will add to its importance ; and 
possibly, as a friendly critic said some time since in a letter to the 
Advertiser, " furnish the future historian with some material for real 
history." 

One serious fault in most of the histories we read when young, and i 
which deeply impressed us at the time, was the everlasting scribble about 
the kings and queens, nobles and dukes, generals and their great feats in 
various battles, and the consequent wholesale suffering, murder, and 
death. There was very little about the large masses of the people — what 1 
they were thinking, doing, and suffering. Of course, royal personages 
and the aristocracy managed or mismanaged all national affairs, and the 
rest were political serfs of whom few historians deemed it worth, their 
while to take any notice. Imagine therefore our unbounded reli^l axvd 
pleasure when in America, in the year 1849, we got the first volixxa© ^^ 
Macaulay's History of England, published by Harper Brothers oi 3^®^ ^ 
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to relate the history of the people, as well as the history of the government, to 
trace the progress of useful and ornamental arts, to describe the rise of religious 
sects and the changes of literary taste, to pourtray the manners of successive 
generations, and not to pass by with neglect even the revolutions which have 
taken place in dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusements. I shall cheer- 
fully bear the reproach of having descended below the dignity of history if I 
can succeed in placing before the English of the nineteenth century a true 
picture of their ancestors." 

This passage came as a light to cheer us ; there was henceforth hopes 
of being delivered from the old historical darkness and thraldom, for we 
always wanted to know what the people were doing. 

Many of the old-time habits, manners, and customs of Pudsey are 
passing away, whilst others are almost forgotten. Those which are 
foolish and hurtful we hope the young people will help to demolish, and 
substitute others more in accordance with our advancing civilization. It 
is certain that progress in the future will go on, and, as we think has been 
said by us before, fifty years hence much of what we at present boast, 
will then be looked upon as rude and barbarous. 

Much more might easily have been written on our subject, but we 
wished to be as brief as possible in giving a general sketch of Pudsey life, 
and have found some difficulty in curtailing many of our remarks- 
Perhaps it would be impossible to write on a subject on which less 
assistance could be got from other writers, and we have therefore been 
thrown back on our own observations through life in our own native place 
for what has been given. There may be persons who have seen some 
matters in a diflferent light to us, as the same events and occurrences do 
not always make the same impressions on all. Others may think we 
ought to have noticed some features omitted ; and probably this is true. 
But had such persons written and noticed those neglected matters, it is just 
possible that we have mentioned others which they might have left out. 
However this may be, if the young people be anything like what we 
were at their age, they will have felt interested in knowing what their 
grandfathers and some of their great-grandfathers were thinking and 
doing whilst moving about in Pudsey. We have often spent hours in 
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misery of the working class made them turbulent." Our own remarks 
are then continued as follows : " I saw the plug drawers at Bankhouse 
and Fulneck, etc. The rioters marched there led by a man of the name 
of North, who lived in the neighbourhood of Bradford and was well known 
since that time in the same locality as a political reformer. When th© 
magistrates appeared at Bankhouse accompanied by the military — the 
mounted Lancers — and read the " Riot Act," this man North stood up 
and addressed them, telling them that all his men had resolved to shed 
no blood except in self defence, but had determined that no more work 
should be done till the " People's Charter " was the law of the land. 
He bared his breast as he spoke, and told both magistrates and soldiers, 
they might pierce his heart with bullets or lances, but the people were 
resolved to no longer starve when there was an abundance in the land, 
kept from the producers of all wealth by bad and unjust laws. The 
magistrates then left, guarded by the military, whilst scores of stones and 
broken bricks were thrown at them over some cottage houses in 
Bankhouse Lane, where the road was much lower than the houses. 
The Bankhouse Mill boiler was plugged, and the Fulneck Bread Bakery 
emptied, as well as many other houses, to supply the hungry invaders 
Much valuable property was destroyed, and scores of Mill boilers in 
various places were plugged, and many mill dams let off. I saw North 
stand on an iron pipe in Claughton Garth Mill dam, and heard him tell 
his followers not to let it off, for in a few days they expected getting all 
they wanted, and to let off the dam would prevent the people from 
working for a long time to come. North at that day was a fine looking 
person, had a good address, was bold and self-possessed, had a clear and 
distinct expression, was very fluent in speech, and just the man to fill his 
followers with confidence. These Plug Riots were not confined to one 
place, but occurred at the same time in many of the manufacturing 
districts in Lancashire and Yorkshire, etc., led by various leaders. I had 
always been a Chartist since I knew what politics meant, and was one 
then, but not in favour of physical force, and took no part in any riots. 
After the sad scenes of that day, I wended my way home across the fields 
from Bankhouse, full of solemn thoughts about the sad and terrible state 



of the country, and being but a young man (though married at the time) 
and not having much experience of riots, from all I could hear and see i 
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prevalent pugilism, clog and cock fighting, and cruelty to animals 
generally, and above all, more recently by our national and compulsary 
system of education arc the future generations being improved. We 
must not forget in addition all our newspapers, and the general diffusion 
of knowledge thereby. Perhaps the greatest reform of all by legislation 
is yet to come. We refer to the present system of licensing the public 
drinkshops before mentioned. The people are certain before long to 
demand that every locality shall have the power to object to them being 
placed in their midst against the wishes of the inhabitants residing 
there. 

Therefore it will be seen that the various agencies at work in effecting 
the change and improvement in Pudsey, have been both local and 
general — by efforts made by the people themselves, and also by those 
means in which the whole country more or less has shared along with the 
Pudsey people. 

OUR CRITICS. 

We do not claim perfection in what we have written, but are aware 
of many defects in style, and to some extent of having repeated ourself, 
which is difficult to avoid altogether in dealing with a subject like this, 
there being so many matters inseparably connected, and interweaving 
themselves into each other. But during the thirty five weeks our 
Letters have appeared in the Advertiser many letters have been sent 
thanking us for the true and faithful pictures given of Pudsey and its 
inhabitants in times long since passed away. Some of them have been 
too flattering to publish, to have done so would have been egotistical. 
Many, as already hinted, have expressed a desire that what we have 
written should appear in a separate form, giving their reasons for this. 
There are all kinds of persons in the world, and there may be some so 
hypercritical as to find fault. He would be a most wonderful man who 
could have written on this subject and pleased and satisfied every one. 
However, both the verbal and written criticisms we have heard and seen 
have all been friendly and favourable except just one, sent on a postcard, 
bearing the Wortley postmark, but without the writer's name, and 
respectinij which a promise was made in the Advertiser at the time that it 
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